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administrators at four; community colleges were surveyed* The resul ts>^* 
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.- . , ; ' . ' ""^ INTRODUCTION 

■ ; v ■ '■. ■■ ■ ■ ■ » ' <!i " , ■ / 

■ ■■■■ As Amemcan colleges and. universities entir-^the 1980s ,_they fade 
a changing environment: demographic, 'economic, and sffclal . Under- ■ 

- . . : . . '■ . ' 4 ■ ' , . . . ■- 9 ^ ■ " f 

■ graduate enrol Iment, already stab! Tizing -at som^ institutions. and 
decreasing at_o^hers, is predlcted^^^ ine 5 -to 1 5 percent-by the ~ 
year two thousand (,nr55). Unless enrollment-drjven fading systenis are 
changed, financial^upport will decline at least at the same -rate and 
'mig[ht be eroded e^n further by" continued double-digit 1nfla.tion^ tax- 
payer revol ts , and the public's lack of cor)if1dence In Higher education-.; 
How will, colleges and universities cope with the future? Despite the 
•severe problems lying ahead, the Carnegie Council: on Policy Studies In ' 
Higher Educatlpn advised that, it 'Was "better to pi an to meet the future • 
effectively than* just to fear it'as a ri'ew dark age." Cll.iSS) . : 

Planning to meet the future Is not a ,new concept for call eges ' . 
.. ..and, universities. , Both Plato and ^Aristotle talked #bout the. "proper 
, tasks to be set" for higher education thrie thousand years ago (43:31). J 
; CeV-tainly the idea of planning is not new in American higher, education. 
I.t^could be argued, with considerable 'historical justtfitfatipn, that 
planning has been 'a part of the' admfnistratidn of American colleges and 
, urjivemlties since the founding of Harvard in 1636 (38:v11), However,* „ 
not . unlike the corporate world which demanstrated a keener interest in 
long-range planning during thejeconomic recession , of the' late igstjs^ 
higher education renewed its .interes't in strate'gic planning wheti ' - 



enrollment increases began to slow in .the late 1970s' Prior to that • 
^\ time, college and university planning had been sporadic and limited- in- 

; scope. ' ^ ' - ,\ ' ' 

^- - From 1880 to tht mid-1970s, college and University enrollments . 

. . grew at a compound rate of 5 percent^a year and the percentage of the „ 

f : . ■ : -. . . , ■■ . i ■ * . 

Gross NatlpnaT Product spent on edfication multiplied twenty times 
'(25:7), College and university admini-strators, attempting to build new 

^ programs and facilities to-meet'the increasing enrollments, had little . 
time or motivation to plan beyond the next year's- building projects.* 
Pril^arify Timited to curriculum and fatfi 11 ties, even those planning 
activities were:, carried out- as though to each 

V Other or to the. loag-range^ futurfe. Using a straight-line projection, 

. the future seemed predictable* ' " 

- In the last half of the ig70s, however^ increases In student - 
enrollment slowed* "and 'the census bureau projected a 23 percent decline 
of eighteen to twenty-four-year-old people by 1997 (11155).. Some cal- 

lege and university administrators bfegan to discuss the nfeed 'to adjust 

. . , '■ • ' - . ^. . ' ■ * » ■ ' '- ■ ■ ' ■ 

the purposes and programs of their institutions or else Took forward to" 

.a steady decline in enroll merit. " Less reliant upon th^ tradi t1onal-|ge 
student th^n the fay r-y ear college and "university, the cd^unity college 

. heSr^ conflicting^ testimony about what 1t might expect in the future, 
Ujil^l^^that of the iFour-year conege or university, the mission of the 
newest Institution in higher education was. still In a state of flux, 

' Clark l<e^r\,dBscribed^the community cbllegp's un^lque plapf in htstory, 

i 



re ar&^ many with iji the' community college movement and outside 
obs^verJi of^tt wh bel1e^^a •that these col Teges already have as many: 
funfc|r^n| as they can handle, or have'too manyi tiiat they should cut 
back-^, their essential mls'slops i ^ttiat they should stop adding and ' 
begin %^ fs/rot my view tff wher|^they stand in the : 
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comprise thf J MSt immutable-, the' least immBbile, the^ least riveted' 
Of the sectors. Their future course fs. the. least predictable;-.thte 
■ ■■ „ -least settled in terms of .roles ,to de performed. They are 's t1 11 ' 
• • . ••• eyplving in the womb of'tlme (25.:4-5). . ' _ ■ ' 'A''-.-,-^ 

•• From 1.96.0 tB 19,80., conimuni tyco liege- enrdU men ts incriaserf even*^s^?,.v/\' 

than four-year , col lege and university enrollments. '.'In .1960., only, one- 

sixtfi af-all students of .Higher education were ttArpl'led i rt^-dommunl ty . 

CO lieges ..;_^y. 1980, communi.ty c61 leges accounted.yor^on^ tKi\rd of stu^ ^ 

dent enrollment^'artd by the year two thousand, according to the, Carnegie 

Council-, they i^buld account for two-fifths (25:8). ' / ^ 



5y s tema t i c -P} a n n i rtq 



During. the last half of the 19705, whether ih' response to the ' 
. u' • ■ ■ * . ■ - - . 

changing environment or in recognition of the- need for clearly stated 

missions and gojals, at any^ given point 'in time, a riumber of community" ' 
^colleges became involved."1n planning, more specifically in compre- 
hensive, systemaiic short and lon^-range planning. Among the many bene- 
fits anticipated was. that systematic planning would help community , 
colleges continuously assess their mi ssMon and goals against the 
changing needs', of the population and, therefore, provide a qonttnuously 
updated and rational framework- with in which, decisions could be made • 
(5, 26, 32). Evidence suggested that if an institution's, goals could 
be clearly stated and agreed'/ypon, -administrators and other decisidn 
makers would be more^like^y, as well as more able, to make decisTonr". " 
supportive of those goals (35.: 7). Thus, the goals likely would-be 
6 lieved more efficiently and effectively. Many instUutiens were 
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-w-uh grants. ,n»st. signjfibantly tbrougH .the federaVHighen- Education 
AttVs SpiP.or Strengthening Dive Topping .Institutions .'Pro^ 
• ; - _ the primary source, of di.rect federal. a%s1s.tanM^to higher edu- 
.ca'tion,- SDIR was- authorized :in .1965 to aid those \nstitut1cins;- which, ■ for 
finaoipial and other reasons, were struggling for survival- anci' were tso- ' 
lated from the main currents of academic iif& (19:12). Jy the early ^ ^ ^ 
1 970s, the U nited States Off'i c e o f, Ed uc^a tio n,' r es ponsib le fo r ad rtlrtis. 
tering SDIP^ recognized tha-t simply making grants to developfng instl- 
tutlonsrftr acaqlemic Improvements didniot ensure the efficlGht/and 
effective use of funds. -The Office of Education then begaft to direct a^ 
, significant portion of 'the funds toward Improving the devalbping Insti- 
tution's long-range administrative or management- capability, specif 1>^ 
:cally to^help: institutions Implemerit'coDiprehenslVe- planning, ^m^ 
and evaTuation, or- PME^/lystems. ' : : ^ ' 

By.l98"0i more than one^fourth of all instifutlohs, of higher 
education in %he United- States had re'ceived appro.ximately i)fl,e bil lion: 
doTlara in SDIP grants (46 J. Many of these ijistitutions,.tncluding' 
commutt^y colleges, contracted with outside agenc1es/to help them 
ImplenMt the Office of Educat1o,n'S closed-loop PME system, ./the pre-' 
vailing model viewed the three functions as interrelated in movlnq the 
Institution toward greater efficiency and effecClvenes^, npt just In the 
use'^of SDIP funds , butvjn Its 'Use of all av^able nesiources : human, 
material j^and. fiscal , The closed^loop system guaranteed that the . 
results of evaluation eontinubusly would feed. backMnto the pianniing : 
efforts. . . . . " 

McManis Associates, Ihc,;, an ageiicy which assisted rore th^n one^^ 



•■ hundred SDlP-fundeddnstltutions over a period of ten-years, hefped a 
nwniber of comniun;iVy coneges'develbp PME systems (10':8)^: Kinnison a 
mentor associate at ^IcManis* and an" expert In communfty col lege, planning, 

: stated the case for" systernatic, as opposed to sporadic, pla.pnlng^ 

* f 

The sporadjic approach Involves attempts to plan whenever the • ' 
need becomes so great that Its Importance outweighs whatever other ' 
■ issues are competing for attention. This approach, results in a 
flurr^_of p-lanning activity after a major d1squ1et1?fg event such as ' 
redufftion^in force, anticipated accreditation visit, pooH accredrt- 
■ ation visit report, tnltlatton of collective bargaining, rejection 
by voters of a referendum, etc. The sporadlG approach alkolegds 
people tO'belneve,that ,plann1ng is done once a- decl slon his been 
mader a problem resolved, or a plafi written. People becoL deluded 
by beheving that planning 1s*unnecessa ry in the Interim intil a new 
need, tor it arises. In contrast, a systematic' approach Incorporates 
planning as a normal part of the Institution's way of life ' The 
systematic approach- has some -si n)i Ian ties : to a well^desfghkd machine 
• 5 J ® produces fesultfe in the quantity' apd quality needed 

and dOes so by iisfng resources effectively^ The' systematic:' approach 
enables a college to easily identify a problem and resolve it as a 
part of the normal operation. Standard procedures and tools are 
available for addressing the problem as well as for fine-tuning the' 
system itself to- better fit it to changing conditions. Questions 
• about future directions, decisions* and aetions are resolved rou- 
tinely with p%rt1cipatTon by appropniate people according to a pre- 
defined process, a plan for planning (26:11-4). 



Statement 'of the Problem 



, A commuhlty.coTlege may establish Its goals and objectives 
t^i|'ougft"tiSy#t^ra process, or by some other 

goal^settlOT method, vOnce established, the goals and objectives provide 
a framework within which administrators, both as Individuals and" as a""' 
group, can make decisions about the future. Parekh believed Individual 
idmlnistrators or adgntsAratlve units should derive, their responslbil- 
ties from the p vera! 1 in&tl tutional goat s , 1 mplyl ng that res pons 1 b1 1 f- 
t1es.:for goa^^ievement' often overlap. In effect become .group goals ' ' 
{40:10). Horwitz "found that when a group goat' was ful Ty Accepted by a " 
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rTienter ; he would be^ ^ to baJnVolved In, efforts toward group 

goal attainment (22), . To the extent mimbers of the pj^lmary decision- 
' making group understand and agree on , the goals of the 1nst1 tuti-on ."^then 
individual and group decisions could^be expected to be- mo N efflfclently 
and effectively directed toward the a^ttalnmettt of those goals. v 

As community colleges 'ente^ the 19805, they fk^e a chanqinq ^ ^ 
^ demographic, econpmic, and soqial enVlronrent, According to Kerr, they 
also have the least predlctable^course relative to thedr mission, 
/Whether In response to thest or other factors, many community colleges 
% are Implementing systematic planning .processes. The purpose of this 
• study was to Investigate the relationship between systematic planning 
and goal agreement among administrators. If tt could be shown that a 
consistent and positive relationship existed between the use of a sys- ' 
tematlc approach to plannlng^ and closer goal agreement among adminis- ' 
trators, it would provide evidence to community colleges that the proc- 
ess of systematic planning could assist them 1n reaching goal agreement 
among administrative groups, Agreed-upon goals then could^provlde a ^ 
commonly understood and accepted framework MatI thin which more effective 
and efficient decisions could be made. 

HypotheSiiS: to be Tested 

This study will ask the question: W11| administrators In those 
communltj^ colleges which use s ^more systematic approach to planning 
^^^Hpress closer^greement toward the goals of , their Institution than 
admtrtlstrators at corrinunlty colleges which use a less systematic ' 
approach to planning? Two statistical measures of agreement will be 
util 1i6d: Standard deviations from. the means of responses to ^enty 



goal areas both as they are percefverf to be important and as they aW^ 

•* . ' * * 
preferred to be important, and discrepancies between the means of 

■a ■ ' , i, 

responses to tA/enty goal^ areas as they -are perceived to be Important and 

as they are preferred^^ be important at the respondent's institution^ 

The null hypothesis "of this study is: There 1s no relationship 

between a community college's use of a systematic approach to planning 

and goal agreement among^dministrators, 

m 

Definition of Terms 

This study Involved many key words and concepts with meanings 
specific to the rea\m of community college planning* Following is a 
list of definitions of these terms as they are used throughout this doc- 
ument. ' ' * 

Administrators, managers^ and decision makers are, used Inter- 
changeably to describe those line and staff employees who are responsi- ; 
,ble for managing the institutions eKclusive of faculty^ counselors^ and 
non-professltfnal staff. \" ^ . 

Community College Goafs Inventory , or CCGT, is an Instrument 
developed by Edijpational Testing Service and field tested in 1979^ It 
was developed a^'^'it tool to help colleges delineate their goals and 
establish priorities among them* The, theoretical f'ramework for the CCGI 
consists of twenty goal Bi;*^as for which preTTminary comparative data 
based on responses Yr^rn the eighteen colleges which participated in the 
GCGI field test are available. - , ' 

Educatf^nal Testing Service^ or ETS Field Test is the fi^ld test 
1n which eighteen"%ommunify coTlfges Including 321 administrators^, par- 
tidpated in January and February of 1979 which establ 1 shed prel im1 nary 



comparative data for the CCGI. In this study, the admi mstratoV'S at the 
eighteen community colleges are referred to as the non-sample group. 

Evaluation Is the process oC assessing the actual performance of 
the institutionj as weighed against the intended outcdmes and measurable 
objectives. Within the context of this study, '^evaluation is relevant 
to the extent It is assumed to be one of the three components of a plan- 
^ning, managem^t, and aval uatitia system. In a fully functioning system 
it would influence future planning in^ closed-loop forma tmri, , 

Reals are desvred- future states or Gonaitions wTiich. if 
attained, will contribute to the ac+ilevement^of the Institutional mis- 
sion. ' * ' / " 

Goal agreement or consensus Is the degree ,^to which^ a group of 
administrators express agreenient on the relative importance of twenty 
goal areas as measured by CCGL Specifically, the degree of agreement 
is^measured by stanflard deviations from the means of respoilses' to twenty 
goal areas both as they are perceived to be important and as they are 
preferred to be important^ and by discrepancies between the ineans of 
responses to twenty goal areas as' they are perceived to be Important and 
as they are preferred to be important at the respondent's Institution. 

Mana^gement consists of the administrative processes and tech- 
niques which are used to achieve the institutional goals and objectives 
derived from the planning process, . One qf these administrative proc-^ 
esses is decision maki ng.- 

Perceived goals are those goals which^ in the judgment of an 
individual administrator^ are perceive^ to be important at his^or Ker 
institution. .. ^ " > 

= • A plan is a written document or documents setting forth the 



goals and objectives off the' institute specifying programs and 

courses of action designed to achieve them. ' \ 

Planning is the on-going* dynamic and continuous process by 
which an fnstltution reassesses its mission and establishes its deriv- 
M|lvi goals and objectives. An institution-wide, proaptive process. It 
esta&ilshes the intended outcomes to which resources^-human, materiaU 
and fiscaV^a vail able tosan institutibn will be. committed If the exter- 
nal and intifernal conditions^' occur as predicted. 

Preferred goal? are those goals. whlcli, in the j4idgment of an 
indyridual administrator, should be imi^rtant at f^is.or Her institution 

A systematic apprQach ^to plarftiing , as jopposed to a spdradtc one 
, d|velops guides for performance that can serve a^s a base for^^later evaT= 
uatlngVesul ts. It also establishes a framework w1th1n which adminis- 
trators can reach .more effective and efficient decisions. In this^ 
study, three methbds for determining the d&gr.ee of systematic planning 
currently practiced at community' col leges are utilized* 'Thes§ methods 
will te described 1n\chapter three. 



Limitations of the Study 



tKIs study, was limited geographically to Michigan-, Washington, 
and West Virginia^ This stu^ also Was^llmitid to administrato^. at 
community colleges,' I,t is acknowTedged that many constituents other 
than administrators have a^take in the efficient and effective adminis- 
tration of an institution: students, faculty, be^r^^^f^ trustees, other 
employees, ^taxpayers, and federal , state, and local a|eric1fes^ No con 7^ 
elusions can be drawn from this'study relativa to goal agreement^"'c(TOng 
or between these various constituents, nor can any conclusions be drawn 



'about the varying decree to: which^ these- constituents were invoked in ' 
planning or gOal setting,' , ' • .• • '• - 

■ The preliminary comparative data utilized in the study were pro- 

. . »■ . .■ , ,. - - _ • ■ 

vided by Et-S and were^^a«ed\on'.responses of administrators at the - * 
community-, colleges which'-participated In the QCGI field testi The 
el gfiteiBjq_ col 'leges which paM'icipated In the field test were limited geo- 
graphicallKto California, Florida, Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, New Jersey^ New York, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania, and South Carol 1na«.^. th^e^degree of systematic planning prac- 
ticed at.the eighteen colleges at -the time of the CCGI field test Is 
unl^nown. The criteria by which the eighteen colleges were chosin by 
ETS also are unknown/. |1owever, none of the eighteen colleges. was sur- 
veyed as a part of this s^Wy, jior did any appear 5r^he literature ^ 
reviewed, by the ^nvestigatof as Institutions invoVveAa systematic 
planning efforts . ' 
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> ■ ■ ; REVIEW OF RELATED LITERATURE 

While the li.tefa^yre reviewed did not reveal any documented 
^itudie's Involving systematic planning and^ Its relationship to goal - ^ 
agreements 1t did^^reveal Interrelated discussion concerning systematic 
planning, both theoretical and experiential ; goal settings both as a 
separate process and as one component of systematic planning; goal 
■agreement or consensus;; and the influence of both systematic planning 
and goal setting on decision making. While the discussions often over- 

e . . ■ > , .... - ^ ^ ^ 

lapped,^ these four general areas will be explored ts separately as pos- 
sible in order to provide a theoretical framework for this study. 

^ ^ ^Systematlc Planning 

r General agNement existed among management experts that pVannIng 
was an important function of 'management. Predating the concent of plan- 
/ning^ management, and evaluation, or PME, by over thirty years. Porter 

.'^ . . . y 

divided the basic management functions Into planning, implementation, 
and inspecting, or plannirrir^ do1ng^ and controlU^ (44)* Drucker spec*^ 
l^ied setting objectives or plannlng^as one of^ fi^vl bpic operations in 
the work of a managerrwith the others identified as organizing, moti- 
vating and communlcatinBs measuring., and developing /pepplje^^(l^ In^ 
tritnsferrlng^ the concept to educatiorial admlhi-stration, McManls adopted 
the D/ S. Office of Education's language: planning,, management,' and 
evafluatlon, and asserted that thdsfe processes cduldg.and must be devel-^ 



oped :>S' one . Integrated 'S^^ i.e., a. PME system. ^He defined /pl'annfng 

as "that institutional process by which' the college establishes its mis 

sioh and -Its derivative goaTs and objectives." (34:1-1) Mana<jement 

addressed thos'e pol icies and bperating decisions which enabled the col- 

lege to achieve the objectives which were derived from the planning 

process. Evaluation Was concerned with determining the actual, per- 

formance.of -the Institution as weighed\aga1nst the Intehded outcomes. . 

\' . -\ ■ ' ,* ■ ■ ■ . . . ■ : '■ ' . 

KinriTSbn later defined the adrhl-nlstratlve prdcess of planning as ''the 

process of Interpreting expec'tatlens of others about the college Into 

Intentions by the colTege. (27: H-6) More 'specifically, he defi/ied 

. . ,, . , ., ■ '"1, :: ... . .: X. , : .\ , . 

systematic planning as "an Institution-wide., proactive pVocess that 

_ " — , ■ .■ ' . ■' # - 

establishes the Intended outcomes ta which, available resources will be 

committed if external and Internal Gondltlohs occjjr as they have been 
predicted." (26:11-10) . ' ' 

, , A number of writers emphasized :the need for plarining to be com- 
prehensive, to^include academic, fiscal, administrative, and facfVfties'^ 
planning at the Institutional level, as well as the need to integrate it 
into state and federal planning (16', 2€, 52), A number of writers also 
detailed a variety of different processes, stages* phases, and .steps in. ^ 
systematic planning (ll,, 37, 39, 4l, 49,-&5). Richarbon, notihr'the 
variety, Stated: / \ ^ 

There is substantial agreement about the essential charac- 
teristics of the planning process, although the agreement does^ not 
extend to fmplementation strategies, and a variety of str^egies 
have emerged. All assume the dvailablllty of ^basic Information^ and 
numerous quantitatlve^halytic tools have been developed (47:1), 

In 1976, .E^eeman undertook a survjey of the flfty^slx \argest 

research Universities in the United states to determine which ones had ' 

developed comprehensive planning systems, what 'the characteristics of - 
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such systems were^ and how effective they were. No similar survfy of 
commuhlty coneges was -foiin^ in the 1 tteratlj re, 'al though the investi- 
gator was aware that at the time of this study Van Ausd\e'at Walla Walla 
CommMnity Conege^ln Kasfjington^was ifi the prosess of condugting^ such a 
suX^- Because the^Freeman stud^i ^conducted at the University oT ^ 
p1 tts^burgh^5_was judged^^y the^ investigator to\be particulariy^re Levant , 
to this study* his results> were examined, at some length, 

' 'Freeman defined ■comprehensive i.nsti tutional alanninq as a formal 
system ^for integrating long-range a'cad^mic* administrati ye* financial 
ahd ^a^il 1 ties rpl^anning^ for tfre iyhole institution arfd its principal com- 
po^nents, ^ccordvng to Freeman^ the four primary functions of jnanagement , 
W&r6 plann"^gj organizirfg? .dlrectings^ahd controlling,. Within the con- 
text , of PME then) Frlema^i divided mahagement intO' ohganiilfig anfl 
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' Planning? whIcH' fP^f^s the framework wtth in which the other 
.management functioria^ are carried out, may be thought of as a sys- 
t^atic process for determining trade-offs among alternative actiy- 
' ■- Hies which could be implemented to achieve a set of goals over 
time, s Planning ij not. an attempt to foredast future events or to 
determine future decisions , On the contrary ^ planning focuses on' 
whatvPeter DruckeK has called the 'futurity of present decisions,' 
What do we need to dp today in order to be peady for the uncer- 
taintTes of tomqrrow? (16:34) \ . ' ' 

According to the .Pittsburgh study s eight important trends, in iiniversity 

planning emerged* Interest 1n comprehensive. planning was growing, with 

most systems hai/jng been developed. within th§ five previous years. 

Planning processies tended to be centra t>^control led, with the president 

p.im|tng Teaming role In initiating and controlling thje planning, pro- 

c^^^^^r 1n virtually all cases, a central planning office responst^le 

for ^l^tftirrg the pr^ had been established high in the' administra- . 

tive) stricture. Planning processes tended to be highly stru^ctured, with 
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detailed written plans, pQlicies, procedural guidelines, and' di'scipl ined 
methods -for xonsideraut ion *^and approvBl of revisions to plans and 
' assessinent of resource 'requirements developed. Planning was dominated 
by ne&Ource con^siderations , wKth an eniphasjs on quantitative analyses of 
Institutional^ resources and the c&sts of academic programs ^ rather than 
oh qlial 1 tat t^ve' evaluations of programs. Planning systems relied heavily 
on data Qollecjion and analysis'/ copnonly referred to as management 
.information '^systfems, .Trustees ,-^facul ty rrembersi an<d students were \ 
dematiding greater paiKticipgtlon and, in those iJistitutions wh^e plan-'^ 
ning v/as seen as something ife^;than an exercise^ and partfcul4rly w]iere 
resource allocatioos were^ tied directly to academic ^Tanning, facuTt'ies * 
Kad begun, tO' seek* a stronger voice in planning, Th© Influence of exter- 
nal agencies was growing, accelerating the' development of management 
Information'^yHems , Conceptual approaches to planning varied widely * ■ 
indicating littles if any, sharing among insti tutior\s ; for the most . ■ 
part, planning systems were self-designed to meet individual institu- ' 
tlonal needs. 

I On the basis of the Pittsburgh study Freeman tentatively 1den» 

, ■ . ■ : * . €^ 

tified twelve pripciples of planning, admitting that the practice was 

tpo/new and the evidence too sligftt for proposing theory. Nonetheless, 
Freeman suggested requirements^ for effective planning might include: 
(1) strong leadership and coiiiml tment, < (2) cle^r definitions of purposes, 
mission, and gqalSj (3) .coordinationi .(4) broad participation, including 
trustees, admintstra tors, ^faculty members, and Students, (5) a substan- 
tial financial comm.itment, (6) a 1 ink- betwee^n academic and financial 
concerns, (7) clearly defined procedures i {8)':wr1tten planSj (9) flexi- 
bility, (10) comprehensivehess s integrating academic, administrative, 



financial s spacfe, per&onnel » a^d enrol Iment pTanninig sirnul tan\oVisly at ' 
' \ all levelSj (il) coniplete* accurate* qonslstent, and timely infopiatioa, 
' through- management information systems and appropriate analytical 
model island (12) a means of ifvaluatifig performance^ not only for asses- 
^ stng^tfie relative i4hportance -of programs, but* for evaluating the plan-^. 

ning system itself^ ' \ ' . ' , ' 

- . ' Frfeeman pointed out that while written plans were important * the 
disciplined process^ requirfed to develops ^analyzes reView^ and ap^prdve 
• . written plans was eveiMiiore important / Parenthetically, the in=^est1ga- 
.tor'would like to^note' that * from a university p.erspecti ve, broad par- 
ticipation nitfght be limited to trustees s administratorSi faculty mem- 
bers, and students. Howeveri as Knoell and Mclntyre suggested^ partici^ 
pation in corwriunity college planning might include community representa=, 
tives as wel 1 , "Community college planning differs from that of most of 
higher education because of local decision making, responslbllity^for - 
pyfoviding education to the entire, community, and concern for what stu- 
de^ts are like as well as for how many there are." (28:1x) 

^ Within the context of the trends and tentative principles sug- 

Q * ^ ' ' ' \ ' 

gested^by the Pittsburgh study s the experiences of six cormunity col- 
leges ar\d their systematic planning efforts were explored. 

Cal dwel,l Communi ty £ol 1 ege * ^ 

' According to Altieri, long-range Insitutlonal planning was' 

^ instituted at daldwell Community College and TechHIcal Institute in 
Hudsoni North Carol ina, in 1973. During its first cycle? the planning 
team consisted of selected administrators, including the president* fac- 

^ ultyt and ihe board of trusttii' Ghairman. The planning model was s1m1*^ 
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■ lar to the PME moVel epd^raged .by.. MdManis and ^fiTnlson, a closed-loop 

jystem.., Twa of the ^t^irteen components of the model addressed institu- ■■ 

-tlonaT .philosophy or misiioh, and institutional goals. 

•• ; •Caldwell ras -one of sei/eral Instibttons to receive spe 
^rvding from' the, Danfprtfi^Eoundat ion- to apUt^U in developing a long- . " 
ran^e plan. it. also was.a member of !ACCT1^n, a. cohsorbjum ^f uW under -"^^^ 
the. Higher ?ducat1on Act's -SDIpV^or Strengthening De^^op14 Irvst^W* 
tions Program, ahy ^rmed to offer' technical assistance to' two -year • 
deve,lpp1ng col fegeg. nationwide (2), ■ ' . , ... 



Cuyahoga Cormiunllt y Col ipqp 

Cuyahoga Community College 1n Cl^eveland, Ohio, became^ engagid In 
long-range or strategic planning In 1975; Jllison, chancellor at the ' 
multi-campus district, expressed strong si/pport for strateflic planning. * 

th« IJ®*"® -5 "° Phoice. There may liave been, in the early years of 
the co^mumty college movement-the decade of the SO's and eO's- 
but toUay publi^ skepticism and ever mov-e sca^ffie resources make 
strategic planning a question of instttutionar^survlVal - ' Particu- 
l^.''l^°'™''''l^y^co]]BgB% that have been somewhat insulated from • 
^inl l ^°'""J'.^'i;"r? *0 plan now for the uncertain future can mean 
fn M^h ^^.^tain dfec me. So the question facing all administrators 
in higher education IS not whether but how h4:32l.. " . ■ 

Elllspn stressed the need for the involvement of the chief executive 
officer and his tdi3.;execut1ves. Acciording to Ellison, studeins/also 
played an Integral role ifi strategici-plannlng at Cuyahoga as did the 
board. - 'f\' '. . , 
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By definition, 'stratMic planning deals with, issues fallinq'^Dri- 
■ manly ,n the area of poWcy consideration and. therefore! wiSi^ 
the purview of a community college's board of trustees, When board 
action is being sought, the wise executive w1 IT "aslure that board ' » 
^. members (preferably via a standing committee) have iieen kept abreast 
of critical information related to good planning and that clear, 
carefuT artalysis hai be^n. provided. ■ "Wh'fn?" and "how much?" are not ' 
simple questions when transmitting informatton to a board for poTicv 
decision-making. In this light the chairman of the CCC Board has 
indicated that he believes f^he most';i/nportant policy apprbved by the 
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■ ^, /: . ... ■ .. : ... ■ . ..... ■., . ■ ■■ 17, 

^r-W"^;^^ board 14 the enactment of ^the budget each^year. This act sets in^^, 
.{t^ motion for another year the real expression of what the institution 

-is to be^over the next 12 months (14:35), : \ 

' The six-step or six-phase ^strategic planning process at Cuyahoga was , 

i^Sased ^ti ^Uyterhoeven, Ackerman, and Rosenblum's Strategy and Organi- 

2a t ion. =Wh11e,Elli son admitted the. need for good infprniation in stra-^ 

tegic'planmng%* he jil so" expressed tlie fear that some administrators, nn 

^ • = V ' - - , 

'attempting to ,use'alT the data ayai;labl-e to ^them through computer-based 
information systems^ "might "delude themselves. Very little information 
is truly/critical ,;and there Is no use wasting time trying to understand 
a plethora, of extraneous data* " (14^^ . ' . . - 

Strategic planning and other improvement efforts at Cuyahoga 
Community Col lege were supported by funds from a local community foun- 
dation, Institutional funds, wd SDIP. Elliso^ stated that though ^ny 
peSpTe at many levels could supply data and Analysis useful for stra- 
tegic planning* he^viewed it as inherently a central izeti executive-based 
function. / — " , ^ ' - - 

Delaware County Comteun.ity College . ■ 

^ ' - ■ '' '\ ^ ■ ■• ■ ■ 

"Involved in the design^ development^ land implementation of a 
\ /planning, managementi and evaluation system since 1976, Oelaware County 
Community Gbllege's need for morejsystematic planning was determined by 
Its board ojE^rustees, in conjunction with the executive staff* In 
1976, Delaware" County Conmunlty NCollege, located in Media, Pennsylyama, 
^received 1,2 million dollars in support Worn. *S|0IP for a four-year *pro- 
graffl aimed at, devilopirig management systems, staff skills and educa-^ 
.tiowal program mod if itf a ttoa. Credit for "rpmarkabTe progress" In sys- 



tem#t1c plannftig -since 'that time was gfven-liiialnT.y •^t8• the commitment of 
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the Board of Trustees ahd the Chief Executive Officer. " (2^^^ 

: The planning process at Delaware 'County was based on' the' Parekli 
, itiodel i utilliing scenario- and^mission, and institutional goals: by 
gram a% two of tw4l\?e cgpiponent$. Another component, Institutional ' 
evaluation, looped back into the scenario and mission, prescribing a 
.closed-loop system. At Delaware County, research supporting the plan- 
ning process produced evaluation of effectiveness of all programs, cur- 
ricula, and support serylces. ^le the planning process was objectlve- 
, based. Delaware County apparently recognized the, fmportance of quaTlta- 
tive> as . well as quantitative evaluation. Other research products 
included the evaluation of new program proposals, measuring student out- 
comes .and goal ac^onjpllshmenf. measuring. cost effectiveness of programs 
and support 4ervi^es, festimating and modeling budget alternatives. 
:.assessing.,«bi^nity needs, and labor market information. Delaware 
^County spllcl ted broad participation of faculty, administration, and the 
■tJOard of trustees in strategic planning ,but Its managers- be%ieved, as 
did, those at Cuyahoga", that strategy must be set at the top (26). 

Gadsden State Junior Colleoe • , ' 

Gadsden State Junior College in East Gadsden, Alabama, began to 
develop a formalized process for planning 1n 1975. Ga.dsden was awarded 
an S^PP grant for a four-year period Wg^nn1flf^f|,y 975. The-^adsden 
director of planning and reSielHeJiJ-e iterated the need for presldenUel - 
involvement and cofnmltment to systematic, pl.|iafring, The president 
sefv^d as ex-officlpj cl^lr to the Committee on Institutiorial Planning;. " 

One of three task forces established by the Commi-ttee on Insti- 
tutional Planning recommended a planning system pioneered by Dr. Philip -.^ 
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pWin'^tead,a'ti¥yr^n.^^^ in South ; Carol inci\/*^-^ihstead'> system was ' 

-:-analogou< tp a person -tiMng ar'^tripv^asking a series of even questions, 

.,one of which-where do I want to^. go 7- was goal-orienJe|C' Administra- 
tors lit tea^sdeh Relieved: the advahtages -of t'he/tftnstead syf tern were 
integration of. strategic planning; program planning ...management by 
objectives, evaluations budgeting; and policy deveTopment;.; ' . ' 

During the first year of develdpmant, "the Committefe on. institu- 
tional ..Planning was appointed by the president and^Sonststed 'of 'top- ■ 



'level administrators, division chairmen,; facul ty. .-and-stubents', with the 
director of planning and research as operating chair. /As mentioned, the 
president served as ex-off1c1o chair-. -At Caldwell Cofmunity College, 
students^ orlginany were not Involved in the planning team but the board 
. was Involved. At -Gadsden just the opposite was true. As at Caldwell. 
' the sacond year brought phahges to .the system: heavier board of trus- 
. tees invQlvement at Caldwell and,, at Gadsden, thl involvement of middle- 
/level administrators (5). 



" Parkersburg^ Community. .College " ' " f 

McClenne^^residen't at Parker^burg Community College in. 
■Parkersburg, West' V^irgin'ia, implemented systematic planning at'Eastfield 
College, Dallas County. Community College, and at ParkersbOrg. While no 
detailed description of the planning process at parkersburg Was apparent 
1n the literature, McClenney strongly _stated the role of the president 

^ ' - . ^ J . 

in planning. . ^ ' - 

' . t .. ■ ■ ■ ,■- ,;- 3» « , - • J- ■■ 

One of the most significant ways for a president to provide 
leadership In planning Is to; Indtlate a systematic planning program. 
^ ,.A good, pi anm ng process , if supessf ul , w1 1 1 ■ enabl e the presi dent to 
anticipate , changes in the ,ftrtCre, clarify organizational priori ties i - 
and- fairly al locate reiourSes. The planning process Is simply a v 
means to. the end of fulfilling the purpose of the QOllege. there is'' 
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no particular method tfiat's 'the best' for writing objectives. 
« Numerous planning systems have been developed, but-eaph college - 
needs .to tailor a program to meet its specific needs (32:3). 

At an SDIP- funded .meeting of a national consortium on planning for fis- 
cal stability- held in Marc^ of I980V which the investigator attended, 
McClenney spoke in some d.etail about the planning process at Parkers- 
burg^ He outlined eight elements of whit he called the "garme plan*" 
or model i with one element being goals. 

The Planning Council at Parkersburg was an institution-wide 



group*- consisting of facultyv^taff> students* and administrators, arjd 
functioned as an advisory grottp^tca^the president. S^Accarding-tA 
McCTenney* his pr1|nary,.tnfluence bn'planning was -ifeeding, good "^data" to 
the Planning Council , uDique:.^attfre at Pa^ker^urg ^s that lt%' 
annually updated three-year pi an^wa&Nonly seven pa^es'liang (31)* j^r^v; 

Western Wisconsin Technical; Institute 



The "plan for plctnning--. at Western Wf scons i/i Te^ 
^1n La Crosse* Wisconsin* was developed in 1978. AcMrdfng;ko lCdrsch"g^an* 
planning specialist 3t Western Wisconsin* five phases were dent^f led r 
(1) establishment of the> foundation* (2) impl emeu tit ion .of the planning 
process, (3) resource allocation, (4) evaluation* and (5> recgmmencingj 
the. cycle. The heed for an Integrated, data base upon^ which to make 
management decisions was identified* as was the involvement/ of a broad ■ 
cross-section of the Institution In the d'nactment oft^the plani, and ^i.-^ .: 
method of linking planning with state and federal needs. It Was not 
evident from^^the literature how Western Wisconsin would review its. misk 
sion and goals on an overall institutional level. Western Wisconsin!: ; 
Technical Institute was awarded an SDIP grant in, 1978 (26). ' 



Using the Pittsburgh study of the experiences at researth uni- 
versities as a guidei it would appear commumty colleges have had sim- 
ilar experiences as they undertook to implement planning systems. 

Goal Setting 

The nature of goals and goal setting, as a process apart from 
systematic planning, ^as found to be compatible with the concepts 
'encountered in systematic planning literature. • 

r^^^^™Accordtng^tb^EtzioniT an^organizationaT goal^^i 



^Of affairs which the organization attempts to realize and, further, an 
organizational- goal" Is. the, future state of affairs whlch 'the organi- 
zation as a cbllectivity is trying to bring about (15:6-8). Thompson - 
and McSwen thought of goals as dynamic variables an^ viewed goal setting, 
essentially as a problem of defining desir^e^ rela^tlonships between an 
organization and its environment. Change in:e1ther the organization or" 

the environment required review and pertiaps altera^tion of goalsSEmd, \ 

■ . ^ ^ ..... . . . . . 

^ thereforei an organization needed an on-going process: foi^. g^al setting." 

They also recognizetf that reappraisal of goals appeared to be more dif- 

t - ■ ■■■ . ' ■- -. ... , . • , ... 

ficult aa the "product" of the enterprise became less tangible and more 

■ % * ^ ■ '■ ..... - ^ ^ ' - , 

difficult to measure objectively (54iZ3)v : . ^ 

Within the context of^systematic planning, Ha*l stead believed the 

- beginntng basis for sound planning was a clear understanding of the 

ultlniate ends or objectives. It was not possible to plan systentetlcally 

4^or the unknown. » — - ^ 

%i ^^^^Oal^, initially defined and subsequently modified by the 
" i dtrectioWof an^ organization, oannot be established In a vacuum. 

. " . Ttiey can clearly stated only after a thorough analysis of the 
; - "iorganijation and its environment.^ For this reason, goat-setting and 
\ lubieqi^Tit m'odlf ideations are continuing phases/of planning, not ' 
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; ^ merely the f^irst step. Ffequently^ ir^aliftlc goals canmt be speiv: 
- , ' - cifiGally stated untn after' alternative solutions to eKis^^l|robr 
: l ems have been determfnecl ( 18j17-18). / ; . ^"^^^ \ 

Freeman: also stressed 't^^ effective pUnntng recjuired ?l%ar definltiohs 



purposes i mi ss ton i and goals w : 

. / ^ :i One cannot draw^ a; road iTiap^wtthout^ knowing In advance Wher^ ^one 
is going. The devel^opers of a cpmprehenslve plajanlng' sys tern must :^ 
begin to^ dl early .stating it^ purposesVan4:its role v^^^ 
: / , agement structure of th^^^o^ Once ^hyfege^ are determined ^ , 

; > the rni aslcfn of ^ the uni yei%i ty , as wel U as the paV-tl cuTar -^goal s ; and 
- objectives of its ;prtnc1pal flirgpnIzaftlbrTal' compc^fntrj^^ 

d ecided upon. Tho se a i^s shoul d b e def in ted in wliy s that Wi 11 'p ermit 
^ them to be measured so that as sessing their ach'ievement wi 1.1 be . 7 
possible (16:47) , : * ' '." ^^ : • .> - . - • / 



; ^ \ jSoal Agre e ment or Consensus ; . ^ \ V - " V 

: . .Hughes bel ieved ^orgartiiatibnai goal settihg ahd consensjiis for- 
mation to be keys to organlMtional effectlvenefes (23). Thibaut ^ncJ - > 
Kelly thought the degree df group cQnsfRsus V'^^ depenclent uponi among' 
;many things r members \ judgments of the amount of personal satisfaction, 
^ they wouldr derive frorit attainment of the group goal ^ their assessments 

of the costs Incurred by them in the pracess^ and their estimates of ;the|^; 
^ probability the group goal wouTd b§ ^attained (53) 

^ Acpdrding to Breuder and Kinir insti goal determinatiDn 

had two end products:^ (1) identification of gpalsg and (2) establish- 
; ment of ' priorities among goals. Further ^ they stated that an J n^ti- 

ti/t1ori'S; "goal stfucture'^could be said to have been determined when < ^ 
. some level of consensus *had beer> reached through a process which was 
^ .democratic and participatory. They believed goajs must be deve1oped^; - 
r which accpmmpda tied the heeds of diverse constituencies^ and respondejl to 
' ' changing societal demantfS j and" that prioritized goals must be used in 
^ , the^a^mini strati ve decision-making process f7»8) , 
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- J. , '-J Cartwright and Zander viewedU group goal as 'being a composite ; 
\ of "individual , goals for the same group"' Groups differed in Iheir 'degree 
/ ' -of consensus concerning group goals and consensus wo'tild vary within. the; 
< ' same group over time as a result-of changing :grDup or situational; fac- - ^ 
^t6^s (8)v" Blake and Mouton believed wh"6n "^ master success by/ beting 
effective in working with and through others, invthe achievement of the 
V purposes>pf ,the;firmi there is no contradiction between personal and . 

^ — cprporate- obj ecti ves . — They-are-congruent ."—(6 : 64 )_ — L _ — ^^^--^^ — 

In' his well-known discussion of man^igement by integration-^ and 
^stlf ^control s or Theory Yv McGregor made six assumptions aBput indys- 

' trial behavior.^ One of these assumptions was s man would exerctse self- 

' - • ■ ^- * ■ . \ ^ . . , ' • " ^ ■. 

directioh and self-control in thte service of objectives to which he was - 

immitted* , : > ^ ^ 

Theory Y managers berieve that people: will, vol untar:ily accept 
corporate goals as a mea^lt to their own* that they do want to work ^ . 
and are capable of self-motivation, and that they will have personal 
goals that are eortpatiBle with company goals--particularly if they 
aVe -allowed^ to' participate in goal setting?, C33: 32) ; 

f^cGregor believed there were several characteristics of effective task 
group, behayi or ^ :(1) the^task or ^the oWective of the group would be , 
we-n understood arid accepted by the rtiembers, (2) there would haye 'been 
■ free discussion of the objective at some point until it was formulated ^ 
in such a way that the group colild commit Itself to it, and, (3) most - 
decisions woyld be reached by a kind of consensus in which It woul-d be - ■ 
clear that everybody was in general, agreement and willing to go along , • 
<33:234). He also believed members of a cohesive group would work at V 
leasfe as. hard to achieve "group objectives as they would to" acriieye indi- 
vidual ones and that^ they could achieve ''unity of purposed' (33 "242) - ; 
; "In reachlr^ goal agreement or consensus, Ackaff pointed out the , 



rieed/to recognize\the existtnce of what he called "stylistic objectives" 



of. the management team. « Overall" objectives, In addition to being based ' 

: ' ^' ■ : ' * ' ■ ^ 

upon realistic premises about Strengths dnd resources of the organi- 

-zation and the external environment in whiQh it^operated, should be con-' 

gruent wi th. the stylisti 6 objectives, or emotional ly-tased preferences : 

oP^the management team* ' By making these styl istics preferences expl ieit» 

Without reference -to the test of prof itabil ity, the air woulq^ be cleared 

fc>r^more-cqnsistent-anlJ-enthuSiastic--rat1oh^l— pursuit Jof -bo th-pref8rred_ 

and/ economical ly appropriate, goals (1). • ^ 



Influences of. Systematic Planning or ^ \ , * 
. . ■ . Goaji; Setting Qp^^jJeej si on Making 

■ V' - In attempting to develop a-ltDgic^, if untested, relationship 
^between systematic planning or goal setting and decis16n making, both -.. 
theoretical * and experiential ^references'^ were uti'li zed. In" some cases , - 
the relationship was 1'mp\ied* rather^ than staged directly, but many of - 
the stated results of systematic planniog could have been achieved only 
through decisionmaking^ . ' . A 

The Higher Education Management Institute Stated two benefits pf. 
planning: • (i) it stimulated the development and clarification of insti- 
tutidhal philosophy, goals., and Qbjectives,^'and (2) jt provided a frameji 
work for management. and dec1#on making. > Additionally , it ehhanced col- 
1 egi a'i 1 ty with i n . the ' ins t i tuti on ^through widespread participation in * 
planning and decision making (•20:2.1.1)- Kinnlson listed a number of ^ 
benefits of planning,, pang them that it provided more ratldnal bases . 
for -allocating limited resources among competing requests * and it guided 
cKcinges that were necessary, in programs and services to assure contin- '-.^ 



uing relationships with^ the educatlpnalj^ and ser- ^ 

vices were designed to meet (26:1-1);.- v . - ^ 

- Merson and Quails believed strategic planning would result In a 



more effective use of resourx:es and a longer- range perspective for.dec'i- 
stort. making' (36), Parekh, whose model 'for planning has gained wide 
.'acceptance, gave seven reasons-'for long-range planning, among them that 
, i4 would provide a \coiTmionalfty of unders^t^ about the mission and ; 
goall^ofltjiij^nstl tutton and Jthe strategi es^ to Impl ement them , Jencourage 
better al location and uti 1 1 zation^of resources , and he! p direct energies 
away from the nonessential to" the essential activities (40:"ld>t ' . 

According to Randolph, who aadressed thf practical tfenefits of 
long-^range planning in the business worlds research showed that corporr 
.atlons which earned over a^lO percent return on investment after taxes-- 
Vthe elite of thex^Amer lean industry—had only one thing in. common: their 
top managers spent over 50 percent of their time planning '(45:114) , The 
main benefit Roueche 5 Baker^ and Brownell a'scri bed to planning was that 
decision making becarne a process over which manageri had firm control . 
(43:25).'- ^ ^ 

' /• Cojnmunity colleges which had implemented -systematic planning- ' 
processes Stated a. variety of benefits. At Delaware County Community 
College, there was the distinqt feel ifig the collpge was engage4 in 
rational decision making v^hich woul4 make 1t an even more valued gom^ 
munlty institution inLthe -future. (26; 111-6).. At Gadsden^State Junior . 
Col ledges, results surmarized after two 'years of systefinattc planning 
included^ (1) a priorities-based resburce allocation pra^ss, (2) 
Improved utilization of faculty, and (3) broader, more effectlve^;^!^^;--; 
ticipatlon in institutional dWision makinci {5:3)v McClenney also :^ 



stated that planning resulted jn^rfore ^^ffectivejltci si on making (32:3). 

Jofies clarified the integral relationship between planning and 

' ' ^ ' > ' ' , ^ i.^f.- 

decislon making by insisting .that* to be effect ivG| tHe pTaiinMg process 



must at isome^ point result in a set of decisions M[24:83) i wAnis ,and 
Harvey believed the management ^ process, the "H'^ in PMEs^^Smind help 
assure that deci s ions reachid ut al 11 evel s wi thi n^ the 1 nsti tut'1 on^ woul d 
result 'in actions j activltieSj or directions which material ly contrib^ 



• uted- to- the rial 1 zati on of— the-i nsti tuti on-s goal s^-ob jecti ves j-and-sup- 
porting plans. They asserted planning should not be^separated^from the 
decislon-making'process and it should focus or^^ providing information |o 

decision makers for more rational deoisions' (35j7) * 

.1 ■ ■ ■■ . ■■ - ■ ■ ■ ■ 

V In attempting to develop a relationship between goal Setting and 
decision , makings Richandsoni. Blocker^ and Bender stated'; the beTief 
tha,t a failure to develop ^cl ear and attainable objectives at each oper- 
ating level permitted staff offices ^0 ^urste different, and .in some 
Instjances conflicting priorities (48:315)* Scott agreed to the extent 
organizational goals were diffuse and lacking 1n clarity, and to the 
extent mtiltl pi ev possibly conflicting goals were being pursued ^ the ^ 

organization would lack the rational basis for making critical decisions 

■ ■ ■ , ^ ' . . * 

(50)- . ^ - / . 

; According to Etzioni , the actual effectiveness of a Specific 
organization cbuld^ be -determined by the ^faegree to which .it real 1 zed its^ 
goalSs and its effictency could be measured by /the amount of^esourtes . 
used to produce a unit of output (lSf6-8), Gross and Erambsch thi^^ght 
the concept 'Of goal was central in the study of organizatioris, ''Goal 
attainment 1s an- aspect of all systems ^hich, 1n order to survive ^^must 
attain whatever goals they set for themselves;' In the formal organi- 



zation, the -problem of goaC attainment has primacy over all other 

problems-.'.' (17:4) ~ ^' . " ' • ' 

- ■ Latham and iocke cited a "critical incidents" survey, conducted 
by Dr.. Frank White jn which approximately one third of .the participants 
were managers.^ participants were asked to describe a specific instance^ 
in which they were especially productive and one* in which they' were 
especially nonproductive in their present Jobs. It could be assumed 
decision making would-be 1ncluded-in a-manager^s^perception of produc^_ 
tivity. Thr goal category was the one, most frequently used to describe 
high anT low-productivity incidents (29:76). While Latham and Locke's 
review of the research literature focused on individjjal employee moti- 
vation rather than^iLgroup motivation, they agreed that wheri the degree, 
of, task interdependence was hi gh^ as in attempting to attain-overall 
organizational goals, grpup goaVsetting should- be tonstdered (29:7,8). 

Drucker, one-of -the nation's leading corporation consultants, 
summed up the critical, refationshif between goals and decision .making, 
He stated., "one of the mdst .crucial jobs in the entii-e ^d'ecision-making 
process^is to assure that decisions reached in various parts of the 
business and on various levels- of management are compatible w1tH each 
other, and consoffant -with- the goals of. th« whole business.'' C13:353) 

•Whi ifch^ revi ew. of the 1 i terature reveal ed no, documented study 
S|3ecifical1y relevant' to the relationship between systemaWc planning 
and goal agreementv it did provide both theory and research suppprting « 
positive relationship between systematic planning or goal setting, and 
.more effective arid efficient decision m^ing. Logically, it cpUld be 
assumid that administrative goal agreement would precede effective and 
: efficient administrative decision making. • . 
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. . //Jr.. . DESCRIPTION AND PROCEDURES. QF THE STUDY- . ' • 

The purpose^^of this: s to Tr^vistlg^ ; / 

between systematlc.^lanning 'and goaT agreeiji^ coTlega 
* adminlstrators^-^-^ ^— — ' — ^— — — - — 

■ ■ " . '.'-.r 1 [ ' 

ProQedures of^ the Study . > ■ 

— The study used aiTnallad Inventory or questlonnajre, the CCGIj or 
Community College Goals Invantoryg "and the opinion of an expert in com- 
munity eollege pTanninga. The, questionnaire assessed two factors related 

' to this studyi / (1 ) the degree of systematic planning pracflcad at each 
of four community col leges i and (2) the decree of goal agreement demons 
strated byS administrator at each of four community colleges; The 
expertj Dr, Charles J* Kinnisdni formerly, of McManis Assoalates, Inc* " . 
and now president of Tadlock Associates* .Inc,, assessed ^the'' degree of 
systematic pi atjni ng practiced at each of .the four community 'colleges*^ v 
- The CCSI-was^ used as the instrument to. which administrators were 
asked to respond because .its format reflected the content and focus of 
cdftimunity college goals. Added features of this instrument were that It; . 
infcluded as one of its ninety goal statements a statement specifically 
addressing the importance of being organized for systematic short and 
long-range planning for the whole institution, and it provided for 'six 

^optipnal Informatioa questTpns which^were used in .this study as. one of 
three methods for assess Ing the degree of systematic planning practiced ;= 



1 



,;at ve^ch of the four conBiiuntty collfiges. ' . ■ ■ • .■ - ' '■ ■ 
The CCGI, an adaptation of the widely used Irfstitutional Goals 
■ . '^"_^®"*^'"^.^"^^,_^^.v®^°_Ps.d By ITS in cooperation with Ife American Associ:- 
atibn of^mmunity^ and Junior Cdl leges. ' It was designed to help commu- " 
nity and%ynior colleges define- their/educational goals/establ ish pri- 
orities among those goftls, and give direction"^to.-their' present and. 
future planning. The CCGI does riot tell col 1 eges"^ what th^ir goals are 
or how^to^repch desi red goal si^r^t ,pro\n"desra means by^which iidiviluafsr 
and groups can contrib'ute their thoughts about' them. Sujnmaries of thesfi^ 
thoughts can serve as a basis for reasoned deliberation toward final 
definition of college 'goals. - : * • 

, Individual colleges'can use CCGI for such purposes as accredit- ' 
ation.self studies and long-range planning activities. In addition,' 
goal studies involving multi-college districts or statewide communitv 
coljBge systems can provide useful information about goals the severaT - 
coll eges, individually and as a group, consider to be important for the. ' ' 
present and -for the future. A- col 1 ege can make the most effective ijse 
of^CCGI by comparing responses from different subgroups within the col--' 
lege. Faqulty, admintstrators, trustees,. and community groups are exam- 
pies Of possible subgroups. The instrument allows for five subgroups. ' 
. For purposes of this study, subgroup^s consisted only of administratprs. : 
at each of four cormiunity colleges, . .. 

^Procedures used .to -assess th 6 degree of systematic planning . ' ' 
practiced/at eaoh of rtur. community cpl leges were: (1) an analysis of . 
,the yata ^eportpd.by EdCicational Testing Service for the individual goal ' 
statement which add res sech the Ifn^^^ far systems 

atic sK&rt and Ipng-range planning for the whole .institution, (g) an* v^' 
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, analysis of the data reported by adminiktrators and tabulated by the " 
investigator /or ^ix statements .which addressed the adequacy of/cert^n ' 

, ./actors ^.^lieve^ by ^the .investigator and Kjnnlson to-bef^ritical- to sys- ■ 

■ t^"iatTc Planning; including a separate -analysis of the^data reported for 
one of the-six statements which a-ddressed the adequacy of the' current ■ 
mission and goals s^tement o^ythe community college, and (grnhe'.opin-^ 

^ ion of Klnnison.- . - .. - . - : , ^ ?, , 



The prWdure used to assess the 'degree of Val agreemCT 
strated.by administrators at each of four community coll egeVwas" ah ' ' . ■ ' 
.analysis df^the da^a reported b^^ a'dministrators and tabulated b| ETS for 
twenty CCSI goal areas, ' . ' , , . 

, , The indlyt'dual CCGI goal "statemfnt which addresses thj^^pdr-; • / 
lance of being organized for systematic shor^ and long-range planhlng^^^ 
for the whole. institution; appears as- statement seventy-five 'iniA^fef^f^ i ' 
A.. The six, statements. Including the staTement oh mission and g^,'.^"^^ : 
■which address thV adequacy of certain factors bel1e\^d by the 'in\feSt?ga- f ■ ' 
tor and Klnnison to be critical to. systematic" plannfng 'are. detailed in '."^^V 
Appendix B. The opinlonof Kinnison is evidenced by a letter in Appen- 
dix The twenty CCGf 'goal areas are" described in Apfiendix D, 

. . The. first part of"j:he CCGl"' inventory. Appendix A; consists of a 
series of ^.ninety .possible .community college goals. Respondents indica- 
ted their views of these" goals on a five-point scale 'ranging from "of nc 
importance'" to "o'f extr^meTy h'igh . importance," both as they exi sted, 
the college, and. as the respondents would lUce them to exist. 'About 
tialf the statements referred tq^ outcoms or substant'ive goal S 'colleges ' 
mi ght s^ek to a6h1eve, such, as qualities of students, currldul um em 
ses, and community services. • The,. remainder pf the statements relat 




•. ' process or support goals? dealing with the college climate and the.educa- 

, tional process. . ■ • , 4;-" ^ . . " 

> ' ■. . . ■ ■ . >>■:.'"-■ ■ ^ 

■_• _. . The CCG I summary data report f^-omJETSr^^dVpid eiq 

' ~ 'f ■' ' ' ' ' 
ninety goal statements Into ten outcome andj^en. Rjjpdess goal areas, with 

each of the t&/erity ^goal areas incorpprating four of the* eighty goal 
statements. ; Responses .to the ten additional goat. statements were tabu- 
lated and reported but were^not 1rbluded,.in any Of the- twenty goal ■ '• , 
^ areas^^Al 1 responsel tabljTat¥t^nd rF^ by ^ourTsu^^ro^s^ ^ 
namely the administrators at , each of four tommunity colleges, and by 
total ^oup,' , . ■ ' ^^^„--''^^ ■ .3 

: .. . In order to determine if the sample- group, as a whole, differed 

.from administrators at other community colleges, preliminary comparative , 

data available from the ETS field test of the-CCGI were utilized.- The 

.data were available' only for the twenty goal areas, 'no.t for the ninety 
"-•'.(' ' ' " ' 

.goal statements. Consequently, except for the indiyidual goal 'statement ■ 

'■•on systematic Institutional •pla'nhfng, the study llpiited itself to the 

' " / ■ ■ ' - - . 

analysis Of da^ff for .the, twenty goal 'areas. ' . • . ' ■ 

The sped ficmeasures utilized in the analysis of da*ta which ' ■ 

assessed the degree of systematic planning practiced at «ach of four 

community colleges were: (1) thfe average discrepancies between the " 

m^ans of respon>es om a five-point scale to the CC&I goal statement ffn 

, planning as 'it was perceived, .to be important and as it'was preferred 'tb .- • 

be i'mportant at the respondent's Institution, (2) the average^meatis of, 

responses on a ten-point scaTe to the six statements of adequacy In' 

curtont planning practices as a total. (3) the average means of respon- 

■ . ■ 'V. ■ " ,. ■ ■■. . . . • . . ■ ■ , f ■•:)■• . " 'r ■;■ ■ - 

ses-to the one statement of adequacy in the 1nstitution;'s current . ■ 
^•statement of.jnission and|^goals, and (4) the opinion- of Kinnison. . 



)K1nnison divtded. the' four conmunit/col feges info groiips orvtWD. •jj/dging 
■,oge group to be more Jysternatic-gn^.plann1ng^than the other^groupi'., ^if^ 
^, although he Judged ,ial3'-'f our- comm&Sy col leges -to be involved in svs-- 

" - . ^ ' . ■ \ - ' ' - ^ • »: 

tematic panning efforts tp sonje degree. /TJie'ten-point 'sGa-le .utitized 
for assessijig current planning practices by responses to' the six ^1 
Statements .ranged from^-^ one-oT "totally Inadequate" to a ten of - ^" 
"totalj/^dequate." ^ ' . ' ' • .. ' ' 



ThlTiFeWiclfiiasuriFytTtlied^ anafysiiY^r^Sa^ichtr 
assessed the degree of joal. agreement amolig- administrators at,each of- 
four- community colleges'^ere.' (1) standard deviations of responses to' 
.twenty goal areas^ both as .they were perceived to be Important and as • 
they were- preferred to be important, and (21 discrepancies between. the • 
jneans of responses to, twenty 'goal areas ^s they were perceived to be 
important and as they we/e preferred to be impo»*tant. '.The standard ' 
.deviations for the twenty goal areas .indicated the ■ relative' degree of 
agreement or consensus withiti,,the respondent grpup with regard to each 
"gq4l area: The slnaj.ler- the stahda^d deviation, the' grj^ater' the ' ^ 
agreement as to i"ts relative importance. According to Efs',. one would 
generally expect smaller stapdard deviations for the perceived than' for 
the preferred- ratings, .sjnce the. former are perceptions of present '- 
reality whi.le the latter are in the nature of personal opinions' about ' 
|he way, things should be. The discrepancies betWeen the means IndicaT . 
ted the degree of satisf^ttion w.-fth. the' Instltiitional; status.quo in' the ' 
view of the constituent 'group In questiort.' A relativel-y-large discrep--. ^ 
ancy impN'ed discontent or a sense of asplratioa'toward new accom-' . ' 
plishments. A relatively low discrepancy suggested' satisfaction or 
agreement between the perception of present reality and the. way/things 



should be, ' ^ ^ 

The study was completed over a period of approxIma^lyMght 
months. The presyenti, of fm comnium'ty colleges were contacted by 
letter in March of 1-980, all five of whom were suggested to the^ inves- 
tigator by Kinnison^^ The letters asked for permission to survey all 
administrators at, the ihstitutlon, using the CCGL, guaranteeing that 
the^esults would.be confidential and made available to presidents for 
use in gioal setting or planning. All but one president agreed to par- 
ticipate. At that point, another president at a community college 
, believed by Klnnison to be Involved In systematic planning. was con- 
, tacted and agreedno participate. ,The five' presidents wepe asked to 
Identify the number of administrators. Including themselves, at th,e1r^ 
Institutions according to the deflnitipn given in Definition of. Terms. 
The Instruments were mailed to .presidents or designees, coded M sub- 
groups one through five, in early May and were to be returned the week 
of 25, By 4une;23,.one institution's survey^ had not been returned 
^ancl the 1nst1tutiq.n was dropped from the study. 



V .1, 



*^ ^ Poptilatlon of the Study 



^HCstudy was limited , originally, to five community colleges" 
-because the dCG;I.'.Sumhiary Data Report allowed for five" subgroups. They 
^ni were judged td^ be tavolved In systematic planning efforts, although 



at varyfni A^ges. 



Presidents or their designees Ider^tifled those persons at -their 
ifiStrtutions whom they considered to be admlnlstratorsr The respons;es 
were analyzed by. the investigator, with the resul-Js presented In chapter 
four. 
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RESULTS 



The results of the ana+ysis of data will .be presented as 
follows: (1) a documentation of the response rate, (2) a comparison of 
data between the preTlmlnary comparative data available for admlnis- 
trators at the eighteen community colleges who participated In the ETS* 



or Educational Testing SeVvlce field tests arid the data avanables as a 
total' gj;oypp for admimstratbrs at the four community colleges who par- 
ticlpated in th>s ^udyri3) the analysis pf data for assessing the 
degree ot systematic planning practiced at each of the four community, 
colleges, ^nd (4) the analysis of data for assessing the degree of goal 
agreement among administrators at each of the four community colleges. 

Response Rate ' . ^ 

Community Go! lege Goals Inventories were mailed to 1,21 admlnls- 
ti^ators at five community colleges: thirteen at Cbmmunity GoTleqe One,^ 
thirty- five at Community College Two^ twenty-sj.^ at tom^mnity College . 
Three* thirty-four at Community pol lege Four, and ^^hlrteen at Cbmmunity 
College Five, i^ommunity College two did fiot ^return f^;| instruments and 
was dropped from the "study. . ^ 

Only thd*Se Inventories fh which'two sectlcTris were compTeted and 
returned, "both the flsS^ssment fof current pjarining practices ai^ goals 
Inventory^ were; tabulated for the studyt with one. exception* Community 
'College Ohe^'returned^^flour of twelve- instrLmi^h^s in which administrators* 



''^.''-r'v'''^ :i, -v V- y^i- "'i':;;- ^f- 

■ >;c6^1ei^d'tj^" g6a1s::inv^nt6% only. * B^caii^e of AHe relativelyWafge f 

■■ ^: :' .-.-^ i-- '?'-^^v-- ^ / 'V'" 

^peri^t^lfe 'irtyoTvecti. Sli-ffiercent 4f ^afel^^ that jTistfftutioit^' ; ' 

H.,.: ..,%v?-> 'i' '■ -^^ ■-■ ■ ■ ■ ' : " ■ ■■' " 

, l|^^|causi'Ute; 1^ assured.'^pacfv' pre'siderit the data for his 

- %J^'^ ■ : ■""'■■V.'.:--:."- '-V-.-. . . . o.v. ■ 

InsWtutlon would bfe made aval lablie t^ htffl, E^^^^^ irtl^tructfed fo scope / 
the four instrurfientS;'as |fi6ugb.thffey wife; a separate su^rcfup^ siib^roup 
: ^ twov : However, ETS fpcTuded the four 4ristrumerfe ^ri tlfe'^ totllf 5fbf tijer 
goal invento)^ but, because of the small numbor» did not incfl udfe, thePas - 
a separate subgroup. . ; . , ^, ' / ■' :), ^t;. 

. Commun 1 ty fol Vpge One returned; twel vs'.lns trumenis , el ghtK^of , 
which had .both sectioifs completed, , for: a usabli return o^f ,61.5 ^/^e^^ 
Community College Three returned eigfi teen instruments, seVeritejen ti-F '- 
which had both sections completedg for a usable retur^n^of 65.4 per^ent^ 
Community College Four returned thirty- three instruments, thirty-#o of 
which hpd both sections completed, for a usable return of 94,1 percent^ 
Community College Five returned thirteen instruments, all of whic-h had 
both sections completed^ for a usable return of TOO percent, Oyerall, 
^ not counting Community College Two, which was drppped from the/ study, ^ ^ 
nor the four responses from Cormiunity Col lege One which were incl uded 
1h the totals but not as a separate subgroup, the return' rate was 80.2' 
percent,, or- sixty^nine of the eighty-^six returns possible for an intact 
group of. four community colleges. The total sample group, including 
^e four from Community College One which did not appear as a subgroup, 
numbered seventy- threar, . * . ^ 

* . Comparjson of Data Between Sample and Non-^Sample 

; The investigator uti 1.1 zed the preliminary comparative. data 

available from the administrators who' participated in the ETS field' 

:^ • ' ■ C n / ' . ' .V ■ 



„ test to determine if there were' differences between the sample, specif- 
Ically the seventy-three ■adrnini.str.ators who were surveyed by the inves-. 

■ tigator, and the non-sample ETS field test group. It was believed the 
321 administrators in the non-sample group v/ere not involved 1n sys- 
tematic planning effdrts. None of the four community colleges surveyed 
were participants in the ETS field test and none of the eighteen iom- 
munity colleges participating In the ETS field test appeared in the 
Titef'ature reviewed by the Investigator as being involved in Systematic 
planning,efforts. All Tour community colleges In the current study were 
beTieved to be Involved, in varying degrees, irt systematic planning ' 
efforts. 

A comparison of data between the 'sample and the non-sampfe 
groups was made in means of responses-, standard deviations from th|^ 
means of responses, and discrepancies between the means of responses to 
twenty goal areas as they were perceived to be Important and as they 
were preferred to be important at the respondent's Institution* 

It should be noted that, both for sample and non-sample groupSi 
ETS computed means * standard deviations , and discrepancies for each of 
the twenty goaj, areas by averaging administrator responses to four 
Individual goal statements. It should be noted further that the total 
sample group included four responses from Community College One which 
did not appear as a separate subgroup nor in the total for Community 
College One* . Jx 

Means 

^^he lowest and highest means of responses to all twenty goal 
areas as .they v/ere perceived to be important by the non-sample group 



at their .Institutions were 2.27 and 3.57, a range of 1,30. The lowest 
and highest means of the sample group were, 2.38 and 3^72, a range of 
1.34. The difference between' the ranges of the means was .04, or a 3.1 
perc|i|t wider range of the' means for the. sample group.' . 

'The sample means were higher than- the non-sample means In 

seventeen out of twenty cases, or 85 percent.' When the twenty hon- - 
^sample means were avferaged, the, average mean of responses vSs'z.aggs. 

When- the twen^ samite means were averagedjthe average mean of respon- 

ses was 3.0575, a difference of .158, or 5.4 percent higher average. 

means for the samRle group. For complete data,. s§e TaMe I, page' 38. 

The jowest and highest means of .responses to all twenty goal 

tj 

areas as they were preferred to be Important by the non-sample group, at 
their ^Institutions were 3.07 and 4.36J a range^of 1.29. The lowest and 
highest means of the sample group*^e.2,B9 and 4.34, a range of 1.45. 
The difference between the .ranges of the means ^as .16, or a 12.4 
percent wider range of the means for the sample group. 

The sample means nvere lower than the rton-sample means In sixteen 
out Of twenty cases, or 80 percent. When the twenty non-sample means 
i^ere averaged, the average mean of responses was 3.8685. When the 

twepty sample means were averaged, the average mean of responses was 

I- ■ ■ . 

3.818, ^ difference of .05 or 1.3 percent lower average means for th* 

sample group. For compl'ete data, see Table 11, page 39. 

The sample gr*oup means appeared tp be different from the non- 
sample group means In that the sample group demonstrated: (1) a 3.1 
percent wider range of percelved-lmportance means, (2). higher percelved- 
Iraportance means In 05»percent of .the cases, (3) 5,4 percent higher 
average percelved-lmportance means, (4) a 12.4 percent- wider range of 



Table I 



Means of Respo/ises to Goal Amas 
as Peroeivid to be Iniportant 



Goal 


Non-Sample 


Sample 


CC One CC Three 


-1 - .. — . _ ^ 

CC Four ;CC Five 


Area 


Mean 


Mean \ 


Mean^/ Mean 


.Mean 'Mean ' 

i 

£ _ _ 



1 


'3.57 


3.61 . 


3. 53 


3.63 . 


3.73 


*3.40 


2 


2.97 


3.07 


'-3,09 


3.18 


3.13 


2.85 


3 


3.06 


3.37. 


2.75 


3.68 


3.61 


3.00 


4 


2.29 


2.42 


2.53 


2.18 


2.46 


2.52 


5.- 


2.77 


3.07 


2.66 


3.01 


3.23 


3.04 


6 ^ 


2.49 


2.60 


2.34 


2.57 


2.68. 


2.54 


7 


'3.48 


3.72 




4.01 


3.83 


3.25 


8 


'2.86 


3.31 


2.88 


3.26 


^ 3.60 


2.96 


9 


2.68 


3.07 


2.38 


3.18 


3 . 26 


3.06 


10 


^ 2.27 


2.38 


2.31 ' 


2.29 


2.44 


,2.40 


11 X 


3.14 "7 


3.29 


. 2.94 


3.04 . ' 


3.60 


3.12 


12 


^3.09 


, 3.04 . 


2.84 


2.85 


3.32 


2.88 


13 ' ' 


2.91 


' 2.97 


2.56 ' 


3.24 


3.06 • 


2.71 




2.59 


2.56 


2.13 


2.41 


2,4r 


2.75 


15 


2.53 


2.71 


2.19 


2.88 


2.85 


' 2.58 


16 


2.72 . 


2.86 


2.22 


3.04 


3.13 


2.50 


17 


3.01 


3,00 


" 2.81 


2,99 


2.95 


3.17 


18x 


3.46 


^ 3162 


2.97 


3.93 


3.72 


3.53 


19 


3.02- - 


. 3.27 


2.66 


.3.28 


3.77 


2.62 


20 


3.08 


3.21 


2.91 


3.49 


■ 3.46 


2.54 


Average 


2.8995 


3.0575 


2.7085 


3.107 


3.226 


■^2.871 
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Means of Responses to QoaV Areas ' 
■, as Preferred to. be Important 
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s 



S 



Goal 
; Area 


Non-Sample 
Mean . 


.Sample 
Mea^n 


. CC One 
Mean 


CC Three 
Mean 


CC Four 
Mean 


CC Five 
Mean* 


2 


4.18 ^ 


4 ?n 


H * Jo 


A no 


A 0 O 

4 i 32 


3.95 


4, 13 


^ * * 


d 1 


"3 70 

J i / y 


4 , 03- 


3.75 


3 


4 04 






H , Ub 


4i02 


3,88 


4 


3 07 


OR 


^ , «3I 


^ 0 7 C 
4 * / 0 


3, 13 


3.08 


5 


4 03 


«3 ■ Do 


/I ni. 


"3 7 0 


3,87 


3,87 


6 






1 Si 
J * o J 


OO 

J . Jo 


3,42 


3,52 


7 








/I 0 c 

4 ,3b 


4, 37 


4,15 


8 


4 21 






0 Q i 


4,31 


A fS A 

4,04 


9 


3,58 


3. 66 


1 7R 


J g DU 


0 A7 

3 , Of 


* O 77 


10 








£ , 51 


2,83 


^ 3,10 


J 11 


4 09 


H * UH 


/I /l/l 


^ 7/! 


4*26 


3.60 


12 ^ 

^ — " 






J * oo 


0 ID 


3,83 


3,29 


13 


4 01 




J • / Q r 


J , bo 


4,12 


3.98 


14 


3.7^ 


i 70 


d 


*3 in 


*3 no 
J . Sd 


J. -69 


15 


3.70 


3,67 


4 . 00 . 


3.38 


3.74 


3.69 


16 


4.23 


4,27 


4.03 


4.10 


' 4.55 


4.17 


, 17 ■■ 


3.34 


3,31 


3.22 


3,19 


3.41 


3.31 




=^4.01 


3,92 . 


3.84 


4,04 


^ 3.97 


3.73 


19 ., 


4.15 


4,25 


4.25 


4,12 


'"4.37 


4.21 


•20 ■ V 


3.97 


4,17 


4.17 


4.07 ^ 


4. '26 


44Q 


Average 


3.8&st 
. ■ ■ ■■'■,■1— 


3.818 


3.956 


3.627 


3. -92 


3'.7445 



ERIC 
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preferred-lmpo^ajl^ (5) lower preferred-Importance Wns in 80 

pircent of the casesb^an (6) 1.3 ^rcent lower average preferred- 
tmportance means. ' - 

Standard Deviations . ^ ^ . 

The smallest and largest standard deviations, from 
responses to all twenty goal' areas as they were perceived to he 1mpdr- 
tant by the noft-saniple group at their Institutions were .84 and 1.08.' 
a range of .24, The smallest and largest standard deviations of, the 
sample group were .73 and 1.04, a range of .31,. The difference between 
the ranges of the standard deviations was '.07, or a 29.2 percent wider 
range of the standard deviations for the sample group. 

The sample standard deviations were smaller than the n^n-sample 
standard deviations In fourteen out of twenty cases-, or 70 percent. In 
three cases, the sample standard deviations were the same as the non- 
sample standard deviations. When the twenty non-sample standard devi- 
atlons were' averaged, the average standard deviation was .921. When the 
twenty sample standard deviations were averaged, the average standard 
deviation was .8775, a difference of .04, or 4.7 percent smalTer average 
■standard deviations for the sample group. For complete data, see Table 
page 41 . 

^ The smallest and largest standard deviations from the means of 
response!^ to all twenty goal areas as they were preferred to be iimpor- 
tant by the non-sample group at their .insti'tutions were -.69 and 1.10, 
3' range of ,41. The smallest and largest standard deviations of the 
sample group were .64 and 1.05, a range of .41, exactly the same as- the 
non-sample range. 



Table III 



Standard Deviations of Responses to Goal Areas 
as Perceived to be Important 
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^^QOBl 

Area 


Non-Saniple 
S.D. 


Sample 
S.D. 


CC.One 
S.D. 


CC l^ree 


CC Four 
S.D. 


1 

CC Five 
'S.D. 


1 ' , 


.89 


.77\ 


.72 


.69 


.80 


.70 


2 


.86 


.79 j 


.57 


. .73 


.81* 


.81 














y 


3 


Ttl 


.9| 


.87 


.78 


.84 


.76 


4 


.85 




.58 


.67 


.74 


.65 


5 




M 


.64 


.81 


.86 


.73 


6 


.89 


.80. 


.73 


.82 


.81 


.70 


7 


.92 


.87 


.96 


.70 


.82 


.87 


^8 


.91 


.91 


1.12 


.83 


.82 


.67 


9 


.91 


/ ■ 


1.06 




.81 


^ .84 


10 


'.84 ' , 


.73 


.81 


,77 


.72 


. .60- 


11 


^ . .97 ; 


.85 


' .88 


.81 


.79 


.55 


12 


.96 


.95 


.91 


.73 


.83 


^.68 


13 


. . 96' 


^ .86 


.84 


.74 


.79 


.84 


14 


.96 


.84 


' .76' 


.83 


.78 


.81 


15 


.84 


,80 


.67 


,82 • 


,79 


, .69 


16 


.92 


• .91 


.79 


.91 ' 


,81 


.83 


17 


• l.OB 


1.02 


1,05 


1.08 ' 


1.00 


.84": 


18 


.98 


' -ss 


1.05 


,81 / 


.85 


.89 




.95 — 


1.04 


.86 


l.,07 


.80 


.88 


20 ;.'*^ 


: , - 94 . 


1.00 


1 .03 


.97 


.89 


,88 


Averajg'e 


7;ry' ^,.92i ^ ^ 


.8775 


,845 


.826 


.818; 


.761 
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*The sample standard deviations were mayfer than the non-sample 
standard deviations In eighteen out of twenty cases', -or 90 percent. 
When the twenty no n- sample standard deviations were averaged, the ^ 
average standard ^deviati on was '.865. When the twenty sample standard 
deviations were averaged, the average standard deviation was ,8, a 
difference of .065, or 7.5 percent smaller average standard deviations 
for the sample group. For complete data* see Table IV, page 43, 

The sample group standard deviations appeared to be different 
from the non-sample group standard deviations In that the saniple group 
demonstrated: (1) a 29.2 percent, wider '^ange of perceiyid-irnportance 
•standard deviations, (2) smaller percei ved-importance standard devi- 
ations in 70 percent of the cases, (3) 4.7 percent smaller average 
percei ved-iWportance standard deviations, (4) smaller preferred.- 
importance standard deviations in 90, percent of the cases* and (5) 7.5 
percent smaller average preferred-Importance standard deviations. 

Discrepancies , 

The smallest and largest discrepancies between the means of 
responses to all twenty goal areas as they were perceived to be impor- 
tant and as they were preferred to be important by the non-sample group 
at their Institutions were +.33 and +1,56, a range of 1.23, The 
^smallest and largest discrepancies of the sample group were +,30 and^ 
+1,41, a range of 1.11, The difference between the ranges of the dis- 
crepancies was ,12* or a 9,8 percent smaller range of, the discrepancies 
for the sample group, 

=» 

The sample discrepancies were smaller than the non-sample dis- 
crepancies inlhineteen out of twenty '^'cases, or 95 percent. When the 



Table IV 
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Standard, Deviations of Responses to Goal Areas 
as Preferred to be Important 





Goal 


Non-Sample 


■^Sanipl e 


CC One 


CC .Three 


tC Fouri 


■' CC Five 


Area 


■ S.D. 


. S.D. 


S.D. 


S-.D. 


S,.D.' 


S.D. 


1 


.77 


.72 


. 57 


.63 


.76 \ 


.66 


2 


.74 ^ 


> ,72 


.73 




.73 , 


.67 


3 


.84 


. , .83 


*. 93 


.80 ' 


.83 


.75 


4 . 


.97, 


-:86= 


,68 ' 


".75 " 


.96 


.61 


5 


.85 '. 


.78 


.61 


/ 


.86 


.77 


6 


. .94 V 


. .84 


.57 




.97 


.66 


.7 




*.65 


.77 


: .52 




.61 




.81 












8 


.71 


.65 . 


.54 


.75 


.67 


9 


.98 


.88 


.69 


.89 


.92 


.•84. 


10 


1.03 


.93 


.51 


.87 


M.OO 


.72 


11 


.■83 


. 76 


v65 


.66 


.71 


.64 


n . 


.91 


.92 


.75 ' 


.78 


.90 


.?4 


13 


.77 


.73 


.85' 


,62 


.73 


.56 


14 


. .90 


.88 

] 


.36 




.86. 


.63 


15 - 


.92 


. .78 


.77 


.69 


' ■ .83 / 


.65 


11 


.72 


.68 


.79 


.62 


. .57 i 


.62 


17 


1.10 


, 1.05 


1.15 ". 


1.05 


1.07 ' 


,83' 


18 


.92 


.95 


1.12 


,80 


-9? 


'77 


19 


.77 


.64 


.61. • 


,67 


' .60 


, .63 


20 


-.84 


.69 


' .71 


•.69 


.66 


'..68 


Average 


.865 


.8 


. .7505 


'.725 


^155 


.6905 




• 
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twenty non-sample discrepancies^fe a^^jBr^ed, the average discrepancy 



was +,969. When, the twenty samg^^iscrepancies were averaged^ the' 
average discrepancy was +,7€05, a dlfflerenqe ^vgOSS, or 2].5'pereent 
smaller average discrepancies for the sample gt^p^, For complete datas 
' see table 'Vs page 45. ■ ^ f ^^/^ 

The sample ^group discrepancies .appeaLr^f^^^ be different from the 
non-sample group discrepancies 1n that the s^^Se grotrp^emonstrated: 
(1) a 9,8 percent smaller rangei (2) |malleri|l.screpanc1es 1n 95 percent 
of the caseSs-and .(3) 21 ,5 percent smaller ^^^ge discrepancies. ^ 
Jn summarys when comparing meanSp st^lard deviations, and dis- 
crepancws of the two groupSs and when using thKg^ri^ of these 
measures ^ the sample group appieared to demonstrate^^^ost difference 
from the non-sample group^ In discrepancies: 21^5 percent smaller 
average discrepancies. The sample' group consisted of four community 
colleges believed .ip be more involved in systematic planning efforts 
than the community colleges in the non-sample group, 

Comparison of Data Among Four Institutions in Sample 

A comparison of data arongvthe four sample institutions was made 
by^analyzlng the data: (1) for assessing the degree of systematic plan- 
ning practiced at each of the four conipunity colleges^ and (2) for 
assess.ing the degree of .goal agreement among administrators at each of 
the four Qommlinity colleges. ' 

Degree of Systematic Planning • . • 

The degree of systematic planning practiced at each of the four 
community colleges was, assessey by three methods^ (1) aT^analysis of 



.V. ■ ' ' Table V 



V . ..... , , . I • . g 

' Discrepancies Between Means of Responses to Goal Areas 
as Perceived and Preferred to be Important 



Goar 
Area 

-5- 


Non- Sample 
Dtso. . - 


Safnple/ 
Disc. 


CC One, 
" Disc' 


...... , 

CC Three 
Disc. 


CC Four 
• Disc 


^ Five . 


1 


+ .fal 


+ ,59 


+ .85 


■'+. .46 


' + .59 


X- ■ ■ . •■ ■ 

, ■+ .56 


o 


+lil6 


+ ,85 


+1.04 


+ .61 


+ .90 






+ OR 


+ .01 . 


' +1 . 10 


+ .38 


+ .41 


+ .88 


4 




+ .63 


+ .78 


■' + . 57 


+ .67 


+ .56 ' ' • 


c 

b 


- +1 , 26 


+ .79 ■ 


+1.37 


+ .71 ^ 


• + .64 


-as- 

+ .98 


b ' 


■ ^ +!• 16 




+1.29 


+ .81. 


+ .74 


7 


+ p88 


+ .'62 


+ ' .87 


» + . 34 • 


+ .54 


'+ .90 ' 


8^ 


^ +1,35 


+ .88 


' +K65 


■.+ .65 ' 


+ .71 ', 


+1.08 , . . , 


9 




+ .59 


+1.40 


+ .32 


^ + .41 


+ .71 


10 


+ .80 ^ 


+ .51 


+1.16 


. + .22 


.+ .39- 


+ .70 ■ 


11 




+ .75 


+1.5(! 


+ .70 


+ .66 


• + .48 ' 


IZ 


+ ,62^ 


+ .54 


+1.04 


+ .33 


. + .51 


t 


13 


. +1. 12 


+ .93 


. +1 . 19 


+ .32 


+1.06 


+1.27 


15 


+1, 17 
+1.17 


+1 . 14 ' 

+ .gr 


+1.90 
+1.81 


, + .69 
.+ .50 ■ 


+1.23, 
+ .89 


+1.11 ' 


16 


+1.56 


+1.41 


+1.81 


+1.06 


+1.42 


' +1.67 


17 


+ .33 


.+ .31 




+ '.20 1 


+ ,46 


+ .14 


18 . ' 


+ .55 . 


+ '.30' 


' + ..87 


. . + .11 


; +S.25 


+ .20 


19 


+1.14, 

* 


+ .98 


+1.59 


+ ,84 • 


^ ,60 


*+1.59 


20 ; 


+ .89 - 


+ .96 


+1.26 


+ .58 


+ .80 

r 


+1.56 


Average 


{ - 

.+ .-969 


+■.7605 


;+l.i2475 




+. ..694 ' 


.+ .87^:. 



the data reported by administrators for the individual CCGI goal sjtate^ 
. '. nifent which. adaress^^he/irnportanQe W being organized for systematic 
■ shorfand long-range plahning' for; thl" an analysis- 

'-of the data reported -by admlnis tra'tors for six s tatements which " ' 
adareised the' adequacy of certain factors- believed to be importanr'^io 
syst^atic -planning, including ohi^atement on misslbn and goallt'lnd ': ^ 
(3) the opinion of Kinnison; ' , . , ' ■ 

'According to the average discrepancy betwlin the means of 
responses. to the dual CCGI goal stfftement. Community College Four 
^ demonstrated Wii s4l lest .discrepancy,. +.27:, Conimunity (to! lene Jhreev 
^W^^^^^K^i^^ the second smallest, -fcl. Community College }One the th1 rd . 
small es%i 5, and Community College Five the l&rgest d1sci?eparicy^ 
+1.92, In ^11 cases, the average means were higher far responses to the. 
goal statfemenft as jidminlstrators preferred it to be Impofttant than as 
they perceived It to be important; at, their institutions.. For compTete 
data, see'Table VI,, page 47. ' , • " * 

.„ , ,Based on responses to' the individual CCGI goa*! statemerit, adm1n- 
Istrators ranked their institutions, from most organized 'to least^^ 
organized for systematic short and, long-range planning for the whole. , ' 
Institution, atf Community Colleges Four, Three, One, and Fivel 

According to the average means of responses to ^ the six state- 
ments on current planning practices as a total, Community Coll ege^Four 
^demonstrated the hig|iest. average mean, 6 ; 139, Community^ College Three 
.the second 'highest, 5.9895, Communi ty ^Col l-ege One the third highest, \ 
.5.375, and Community College Five the lowest, 4.2692. For compJete 
data, see- Table VI^, page 47, ^ ^ ^ 

Based on adm1n1strative;responses to the six statements as a ■ ' 



. c ; . Dtsc^^^ Betweeri Means of Responses .v 

>-:H:r ; ' ^ to CCGI- GoaT. statement on Systematic 
• ; ^ ' Institutional Planning ;, 




total 
CC.^^ne : 
CC Three 
CC Four 
CC Five 



NumreT^ 



Mean of Perceived Mean of Preferred 

^^^IfflpwtSTOen: ™~ 



73 
8 
17 
31 
13 



3.49 
2.88 
3.35 
4.26 
2.46 



InipoftThW 



4.44 
4.38 
4.35 
4. 53 
,4.38 



Discrepahc 



+ .95 
+1.50 : 
+1-.00 
+ .27 

■^1.92 . 



table VII 



Means of Responses to, Stx Statements 
on Current Planning Practices 



- - - — ; ■ 7"- ■ 

Statemtent- ; 


CC One 
Mean • 


CC Three 
Mean 


CC Four 
Mean 


■ CC Five 
Mean 




: 6.4375 ; 


6.823 


a:. 048 


5-423:; 




3.6875 


; 5.235 


5.887 ^ 


'2.8076 


% ' , • [ : 


4.1875 


, 5.352,:. 


5:98^ 


. 3.6538" 


4 


5.5625 


6,352 , . 


5.5 ^ 


'4.6538 


5- ■ 


7.0625 


; 5.823 


: S.B '/ [' 


' ^ V' - 5.5 :\ 


6 


5.3125 


6.352 


5.919 


, 3.5769 


Average * . 


5.375 


5.9895 


6.139 


' . 4.2692 



-total, administrators ranked their instHtutionsr-from most adequate -to 
least ade,quate in^ cunrent^plartning^pFaoticeSi^^^^ Commun^lty Colleges , - 
foi^s-Jh^neej-One, and Five. This rahking matched that determined by-^ 
responses, to 'the^^CpGI goal statement. ' _ ' - ' : 

\ According to the average "means of- .responses to the one 'statement 

= . -■• ■ : •• ^ v-;j=.^v--; ■ ':ri^r.^ •- . ^ -^-'^ • ■ . .^ 

on mis-sion ?r>,d, goals,' &tatemen£ one in~ Table VII, Conmunity College Four 
demonstrated the jiighesf mean, 8. 04 8,. Community College three the- second 
highest, 6.823, Conmuntty College One the th-ird highest,.. 6. 4^75,_ and 
Community College Five the Ipwest^npanp 1.423, ■ - , 

Based on responses, to statement one, administrators^ranked their 
1ns titutionSi .from most adequate to least adequate in the cQrrent state- 
ment^ of^ miss Ion and:^tjoalSsr^s; Community Col leges Four , Three* Om^ ^nd 
Five; This : ranking ifiatched'^ that determined biy responses to both the 
CCGI goal statement and th^e six statements as a total on current plan- ^ 
mng- practices, . ^ ^ 

. -When K1nnison v/a^ asked to rank the four community colleges, 
from most systematic to least 'systematic in planning, he divided the 
four Into groups 'Of two. Based on his professional' Judgment, Kinnison 

■ • . . ^ f i ' . ■ - --. ■ . ' ■ . ... • 

assessed Cormunlty Colleges Four. and Three to be more systematic in* 
planning than Cojnmunity Coll #ges^ One and Five. He also advisad the ^ 
Investigator- to compare-the CCGI data In groups of two, rather than in a 
one-through-four ranklngo Kinnisdn^s groupings were consistent y/ith 
t^e other methods utilised to assess the degree of systematic planning 
practiced at each of the four sample Institutions^ > 

Pegree^^pf Goal Agreement v ; ^ , 

The degreie of goal agreement at the four community col^leges, 



assessed in groups of two, wfth Community Colleges Four and Three 
judged to be more Systematic in planning than Cormnunity Colleges One and 
Five. Thr specific measures- utilized in the analysis of the data which 
assessed the degree of goaluagreementamo administrators at the four 
community_ico l ieges were: __(_1 )_standard-deviations^of--responses-t6-twenty 
goal areas both' as they were perceived to be important find as^ they were 
preferred to be Important, and (2) discrepancijp between the means of 
responses to twenty goal areas as they were perceived to be important 
and as they were preferred to be Important. 

/The assumption was made that the smaller the standard deviations 
ty^e greater the goal agreement, and the smaller the disGrepancy, the ^ 
greater the goal agreement between the perception 4f present reality and 
the way things should be. ' ' 

\ Standard deviations ^. The smallest and largest standard devi-f 
ations^from the means of responses to all twenty goal areas as they were 
perceived to be important by administrators at their institutions' w6re ^ 
^72 and J.0 for GC Fours :a range of ,28. The smallest and largest 
standard deviations for CC Three were ^67 and 1.08, a ralige of ,41. 
The smallest and largesfe standard deviations for CC One wire .57 and ^ 
1 •12}» a ran^ ofi .55^ The smallest and largest standard deviations for 
CC Five were .55; aftd .89* a range of ,34. ^ _ 

When compared' In groups of twos* the two community cdT leges ^ , 
judged to be mo r^M systematic In planning dem&nstrated an average range ' 
of standard de\^1at1ons of .345. The tv/o community colleges judged to be 
Ifss^ systematic in planning demonstrated an average range of standard 
deviations of .445, a 22.5 percent smaller range for the systejnatic- 



the four community. colleges CG.Five demonstrated the smallest average 
.^standard deviatlonr >76T» 'CommunT^ Four demonstrated the 

second smallests .818* Cmnmunity College Three demonstrated the third 
srr^tlestt- _.826._Communi ty^College Jne_demons_trated_the_larges t ,^ .845. 

^"When compared in groups of twos, the. two community colleges 
judged to. be more systematic in planning demonstrated an' average stan- 
dard deviation of .822. The two community colleges judged to be less 
' systematic in,planri1ng demonstrated an average standard deviation of V 
.803^ a 2.4 percent larger average standard deN/iatibn for the system- 
, atic-pianning colle^es^ For complete data/ see Table I /page 41. 
^ ^ / The smallest and largest standard deviations fr^om the means of 
. responses to 'all twenty goal areas as they were preferred to be Impor!- 
tant by administratprs at the-ir Institutions were .57 and 1^07 for \ 
CC Four I a range of ^50, ~ Th€ sjral 1 es t and{l ar^ t standard devlati ons: 
for CC jThree were .52 an The smallest ^nd 

largest standard deviations for CC One were .57 and 1 jS* a range of 



.58. The smallest and largest standard deviations for CC Five were ,5i 

'", ''^ " " /■ ■ ^ — . : ^ ■ "'-^ - .- .- ■ 

and .84s a range of ^28. ' - ' : 

When compared 1n groups of twos, the two opmrnurilty colleges 
Judged to be more systematic in planning demonstrated an avera'ge rangie 
of standard deviations of .515, The two coni)nun1ty colleges Judged to 
be less, syitemitic in planning demonstrated an average range of stand- 
ard^ deviations of .43, a 19,8 percent wider average range of standard 
deviations for the systematic-planning cblleges% - , 

When the twenty standard deviatJons for each of the four com^ 



munity coHeges weri^averagid f^r each of the four community collegei, 
CC Five demonstratid the smalle^average standSrd deviation, .6905. 
Community College Three demonstrated the second small est, .725* Com-- 
muni^""col lege One dem^ the third smallest, .7585. Community 

College Four demonstrated the largest* ,8155^ 

_^ ^ i:JJh en _compa red in g rd u ps of twos ^ the t wo^ com munity col^leg es 




Judged to be more systematic in planning 'demonstrated an average stand- 
ard' deviation of .77025. theHwo community colleges judged to be less 
systematic in planning demonstrated aq average standard devlatton of 
^ *7245t a 6.3 percent larger average st^nda^rd deviation for the sys- 
temattc-^plannlng colleges % For ©omplete data, see Tabl€ IVs page 43. 

As measured by standard deviations, no consistent relatioijiship 
was found between systematic planning and goal agreement. 

- Qiscrepancies , The smallest largest discrepancies betwe 

_^^_the means of responses to atl twenty goal areas as they were perceived- ^ 
^ to be important and as they were preferred to be important by adminis- 

. , ' ' ... ' ' ■ . ■ ^ : ^ , ■ • ■ ■ . , . • ^ 

trators at their institutions were .25 ind 1^42 for CC Four, a range of 
1 .17. The smallest and Targes# discrepancies for CC Three Were .11 and 
1.06, a range of .95. The smallest and largest discrepancies for CC One 

^mrB .41 and-U?Oi a range of 1.49^ The smallest and .largest discrep- 
ancies for CC;F1ve were .14; and 1.675 a range of 1.53. 

When compared in grpupt of twos, the two community colleges 

. gudged to be more systematic In planning demonstrated an average i^a;ige 
of discrepancies of U06. The two community colleges judged to be 1 ess 
systematic In planning deTOnstrated an average range, of discrepancies of^: 
1.51, a 29.8 percent smaller average range for the systematic-planning 



coljleges. ^ ' . . - " 

■ When the twenty discrepancies yjere averaged' for each of the four 
cokiuntty colleg^ CC Three demons'trated the smallest average discrep- 
ancy, .52. Coninunity College Four demonstrated the-second smallestv 
.694. Community College Five demonstrated the third 'smallest, .8735. 
Community Colleg e One demon strate d the la rgest, 1 .24 75'. _^ ' - ' ' 
When compared in groups of twos., the two community colleges 

fudged to be more systematic In planning demonstrated an average dis- 
crepancy of .607, The two community. colleges judged to be less sys-- ■ 
tematic In. 'planning demonstrated an ayerage discrepancy of 1*0605, a ■ /- 
j^2.8 percent smaller average discrepancy for the systematic-planning - 
colligeSp For complete data^ see Table page 45. / " ^ 

^ - As measured by discrepancy, a consistent relationship was found 

between systematic planning and goal agreement, - ^ ' 

Test of Hypothesis 

*■ . ■ . ■ ' 

,,The null hypothesis of this study was: There is ho .relationship 

between a community college's use of a systeimtle approach to plannlhg 
and goal agreement among administrators, * 

The hypothesis was tested by asking^ tb« question r^Wtll adminis- 
trators at those community cof leges which use a mo^^e systematic approach 
to planning express closer agreement toward the goals of their insti-' 
tutlon than administrators at coninunity colleges which use a less sys- ^ 
ter^tlc approach to planning? Two statistical measures bf agreement ^ 
were utilized: (1) standard deviations of. responses to twenty goal 
areas both as they were perceived to. be important and as they were pre.- 
ferred to ^e Important, and discrepancies between the means of responses 



, "to; ;twen^ -g^ as they' were-^percei ysd to be •fmportant and as i^ey 

■ ; wre::pref0rr?d to be importarit .,at,.;the;respQrident's , 

By the measure of standard diviatiqns— ranges ^ frequencies, and 
ayerages--no consistent irelatlonsh between a community col- 

lege's^ of a* systematic approach to plannl'ng and goal agreement among 
: adrninifitrators.^^in^a-^comparisonwf^data^^^ 
sam^ e^^gj^^s , the sarripl e group demonstrated : V (1) a 29 , 2 percent w1 der 
range of pergelved-importarice standard deviatlonsV (2) smaller per- 
celved-lmportance standard deviations ,1n 70 percent^ of the=cases, (3) 
4.7 percent smaller average perceived-lmportance' standard deviations, 
(4) smaller preferred-lmpprtance standard deviations in 90 percent of 
tH| Bases i and (5) 7;5 perceni snmller average preferred-Importance , I 
standard deviations. , 

. In a comparison of. data between the two community coll-egesa 
, judged to be more systematic in planning and the other two, the former 
demonstrated: (1 ) , a 22.5 percent smaller range of pergel ved^^lmportance 
^tan'dard deviations, a 2.4 percent larger average perceived-lmporr / 
ta nee standard deviation, (3) a 1 9.B 'percent wider average range of 
preferred-iftiportance: standard deviations, and (4) 6.3 percent larger 
average^ preferred-importance standard deviations. — 

By the measure of d1screpancieS'---ranges, frequencies, and- 
averages— a conslstent relationship was found between a community col-' ' 
lege's use of a systematic approach to planning arid goal agreement ambng 
administrators. In a comparispn of data: between the sample and non- 
sample groups, the samplejroup demonstrated: fl) .a '9.8 percent smaller 
range, (2) smaller- discrepancies in J5 percent of the cases ,• and (3) ' . 
21.5 percent smaller average discrepancies. The sampTe group consisVld 



j\ u . . < ■ , , 

of cornmunity colleges believed ti^^ be more invol^d in .systematic 

pl-Bnning-than the community^ool leges— in the non-i^ample group. ' 

In a comparison of data between the -two community- colleges 
judged to be more systematic in planning andthe other two s the former 
demonstrated: ^ (1) a 29.8 percen* smaller average range^ and' (2) a ■ 
42.B-percent-smaller average-discf^epanqyT^— — ^ 

Based on the results of this^study, a consi stent a nd positive v 
relationship was found between a cormunity college's use of a systematic 
approach to planning' and goal agre^mefit among administrators, as 
measured by discrepancies * An inconsistent relationship was fcfund as - 
measured by s^ndard deviations. 



Chapter V - - 

eoNGLusioNs - / ; ' / 

This study began by asking the question: Will administrators in 



those communi ty coLTeges which use a more systematic approach to plan- 
ning express closer agreement toward the goals of their institution th^n 
administrators at community colleges which use a less systematic 
appr oach to plafinlhg? The answer to this question as found in th1s^, . 
study will be explored- in chapter five. Conclusions w1lT be drawn from; 
the information presented 1n th% first folir chapters and recor^endations 
will be made for future research in the area of systematic planning* In 
additions certain conditions which appear to enhance the successful^ 
Implementation of systematic planning, will be described* 



Summary - 



During the last half of the 19705, a numh^er of community col- 
leges became involved in planning^ nrare/Speci filially injcomprehensives : 
systematic short and long-range planningV The changing demdgraphlcs 
economics and social environment of the 1980s .indicated a need for col- 
lege ^nd university administrators to become^more effective and effl- 
cientin their decision making In order to, achieve institutional goals* 
Among the many benefits anticipated by community colleges involved in . 
.^systematic pianning efforts were that systematic planning would help 
lthem"corit1nuously assess their mission and goals , against the changin'g 
nieds of the communities they served a ndV therefores provide a con- ^ 
ttnuously u^ated rat^ioitaT framework for decision -making, _ 



: a;,^. ^^^^^^ 

' sta^gd and agNed uponr ad^^^ and other deciiion riftakers would 

be more Tiktiys***as; welt^^^^^ decfsiona supportiy^^ 

. those goalsv /To; the ^extent thi primary group, ^admlnisf 

;tratorSs agreed on ithe goals of the Institutions: then Individual and ' 
iprOup ^&cTs1o^ 

directed toward the attalhnient Df those goaisi ; ' — ■* 

Awhile the literature reviewed d1^ reveal any dbcumented 
studies Ihyolving systematic planning and .Its relationship tb gpal 
agreementp It did; reveal Interrelated discussion concerning systerfiatlc - 
plannlhgs goal setting^ goal agreement or consensus^ and decision / 
maktng. Theory ^ research, arid the experiences of a humber of communis ■ 
colleges deflajled In the literature suppprted a positive. relationship 
betweea systematic planning or goal setting, and more effectlw and 
efflcient'decislon making.. The current study did not ask responderits \ 
their opinions regarding a possible .relattpn%hip between systematic 
planning and decision making per se, However,o't did ask administrators 
to assess the adequacy of the relationship at their institutions between 
planning and other systems; for managing the institution: Management 
Information Systems or MIS, decision making, and Management by Objec- 
tivfes or MBO, The four institutions self-ranked their de'gree of ade- 

quacy In management systems in exactly the'same order they self-ranked 

■ - ■ ^ ■ ' ■ ' ^ ' ■ -. ■ [ ' \ ' ' . _ 

their overall^degree of systematic planningr For complete data, see 

Table VII statement three, pagi 47* ; ^ 



Concl usions 



After careful study of the related literature and the findings 
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reported_in^chipter_four, the investigator bffers, the following 'c6n- 
elusions r " - ^ - : - 

1. Administrators at community colleges. who perceive thei>s 
/ institutions" to"N wore systematic in planning also are more likely, to 
perceive smaller gaps between what are^^and what should be the goalis of 
their^institutionsT" ] ' 7 ~ 

' 2* These administrators also are more likely to,.percei ve:, 
(a) relatively smaller gaps between^ the importance of planning as it-iss 
and as it should be at^ their institiltlqnSs (b) current planning prac- 
/tlces, as a .wholep to be more ade^'uHe^t their insti tutions ^ and (c) ' 
specific planning and management practi\es^-statem of mission and 
goalSiMrSt decision makings MBO, and budgeting--to be mqre adequate at 
their institutions. ^ 

■ 3^ Certain conditions appear to enhance the success of . sys- 
tematic planning 'efforts: (a) commitment and; 1 eadership of th 
executive officers (b V parttcipition^ of faculty / students 9 boards of 
trustees, administrators^ and community peoplet(c)capabtl1ty to 
support the .planning process with dat*a and information on a timely and 
accurate basiSs and in'aretfsonably simpie format^ (d) a budgetirig 
process ijifxtricably tied to the planrtihg prqcess, and (e) an evaluation 
'process Inextricably tied to the planning process^ - 

; ^sed oh the results of this study* 1t would appear that com- 
munity colleges can utilize systematic planning to assist administrator? 
and others regch closer agreement between goals as they are^ and as they 
should be Important at an institution* Horwitz found that when a groupv 
goal was fully accepted by a member he would be more likely, to-^ be 
involved in efforts toward group goal attainment (2Zj. To the ^extent 



members- of- the^ primary decTsion-making gjcoup understand and agree on ^the 
.goals of. the .institution, then individual and group efforts— including * 
decisions—could be expected to be more efficlently and .effectively . ■ 
directed toward the attai/iment of those .goals. * . ■ 

The investigator, offers the following 'recommendations to those ^ 



who arerinteres^ted In conducting fVrther study in the area of systematic 
planning- 

1. \he Freeman studyjat the University of Pittsburgh and the 
Van Ausdle study, at Walla Wafa Community College may provide direction 
for further study.-. f .\ ■ * ' 

2, The sip<-statemen]b instrument developed by the investigator 
and Klnnison f^r assessing current planning -practices proved to be con- 
si stent 'with tjie findings of the CCG I goal statement on plannirrg and the 
Opinion tff an expert. Based on the results of this study, the first 
three statements, of the Instrufnent in Appendix B were more consistent 
with the results of the other methods than, the, last three .statements. 

: ' . , 3. For those who 'might wi_sh to conduct study among the foiir" 
community colleges utilized 1ri this study, the Investigator would b# ' 
vvilllng to query .the presidents fpr/permlsslon to reveaT^e Identity of 
the colleges^ ; . ^ . , ^ , ' ' 

Many benefits, in ^addition; to mor^ rational decision making, 
were ascribed to systematic planning in the literature, ,According'to ~ 
the Higher Education Management Institute, planning: (1) develops and 
clarlfles JnstltuWonal philosophy, goals,, and objectives, (2) pfomotes 
an orderly approach to problem solving, (3) promotes team building, ' 
(4) improves communication, (5) promotes credible external relations, 
(6) facilitates performance evaluation, ( 7 )'r encourages professional 



' / - :•■ • ■', .■ ■ 59 ' 

- development, (8) contributes to- job satisfactloni (9) provides a franie^' ' 
work fo*! irianaaement and. decision making,. and^lO) enhances collegiality. .J, ' 

H.f.Mri.-*1^ described sd|e jbf the costs anrTWta^ions of planning, V 
.among them that tt required staff ar^'facultj' time,^ and that several ■ 
yearrwere required in order to- develop a good planning process. Plan- • 



efits 



ning also may disturb the status quo, stimulate conflict, and increase 

personal stress. According to H.£.M,.I., planning cannot overcome 

imrriidiate crises, /anticlpate^r control future^^e vents, or^ guarantet ' 

success (20) . .Kinni sop /al-so succi nctly ^^^^ a variety of be 

. *■■■ ■. . . ■ ■^V.;"'-;.--;- ■ ■ . . > ' / ■ 

. and limitations of rnstitutionalplanntng (26:1-1-2). 

To fchlef executive officers and others who are interested In", 
implementing an ongoing, comprehensive, systematic planning procesK. the 
investigato^ offers the foTTqwinf recommendations: 

: - : . 1 E^Peai that the process will take several years to implement 

, fully,, CotTS-lder enlisffng the assljlflice of an external change agent, 
or Consultant, /to facnitate the process. .. * . . 

. 2. Be aware that the process of planning is at l^as^ as Impor- 
tant as the plan. ^ Because of the rapidly changing conditions affecting 
higher education, donsrder labeling all plans, -"rough draft." 
: V 3.. Consider and plan for conditions which appear to enhance the 

success of systematic planning efforts, the most Influential ef which 
may be the cammitment and leadership of the chief executive officer. 
According to Byron McClenney, cMef executive officer at Parkersburg .. 
• ^ Coinmunit^ College, 'a good planning process. If successful, will enable 

.. the president to anticlpate^chahges in the future, tlarify organi ' > 
zational priorities, and fairly allocate resources." ^ 
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NINETY GOAL STATEMENT^ IN CpMMUNITY 
^ COLLEGE GOALS INVENTORY 

1, To ensure that students acquire a basic knowledge of communi 

cations, the humanities s social sciences, mathematics , and natural 
sciences. 

2p To teach studentinTiethods of Inquiry , research^ and problem defi- 
nition and solution, ^ 

3, To offer courses that enable adults In the community to pursue 
v£>cat1onals cultural s and social interests, 

4, To ensure that students who graduate have achieved some level of 
reading,. writings and math competency. 

5, To IncreMe the desire, and* abil ity of students tg undertake self- 
d1 rected^ learning. 

6, To provide a general academic background as preparation for fur- 
ther^ more advaticed or specialized work, 

7, To develop students' ability to synthesize knowledge from a variety' 
of sources. * ' ^ 

8, To seek to instill in students a commitment to a lifetime of 
learning, ' . 

9, To ensure that students acquire knowledge and skills that will 
enable them to live effectively In society. 

To Instin In students a capacity for openness to new ideas and 
ways of thinking, - 

To be committed as a college to providing learning opportunities to 
adults of all ages. 

_ _ • ^ - " 

12, To encourage students to learn about foreign cultures,' for example^ 
.through study of a foreign language, 

13, Tq^ award degree credit for knowledge and skills acquired in non- 
school settings, 

14. To Increase students' sensitivity to and ^appreciation of various 
forms of art and artistic expression, ' » 

15. To help-Students Identify their personal goals and develop means of 
achieving them. 



10. 
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16. To help students understand and a ssesT the -important rroral issues 
of our time. 

17. To encoutlge students to elect courses in the humanities or arts 
beyond required course work, 

18. To help students develop a sense of self-worthp self-confidence, 
^ and self-direction, 

19. To help students understand and respect people from diverse back- 
grounds and cultures. 

20. To encourage students to express themselves artistical ly* such as 
in muslCt paintings and film-making, , * 

21. To help students achieve deeper levels of self-understanding,' 

22« To encourage students to become committed to working for peace In 
the world, 

23, To acquaint students with forms of artistic or literary expression 
from non-Western cultures, such as African or Asian, 

24, To help students to be open* honest, and trusting in their rela- 
tionships witk^thers. 

25, To encourage students to have an active concern for the general 
welfare of their comnuni tifes. 

26, To provide opportunities for students to prepare ffii^ specific voca- 
— tional/technical careers, such as accounting, air conditioning^ 

and nursing, 

27, To identify and assess basic skills levels and then counsel stu- 
dents relative to their needs. 

i 

28, To make available to community groups college resources "^such as 
meeting rooms,, computer facilities, and facul ty .problem-sol ving ^ 
skill s , 

29, To provide critical evaluations of current values and practices in 
our society. 

30, To offer educational programs geared to new and emerging career* 
fiel ds e 

31, To ensure that students who complete developmental programs have 
achieved appropriate reading, writing, and mathematics competen- 
cies. \ \ . , _ * ; 

32, To offer alternative , developmental (basic skills) programs that 
recognize different learning styles and rates. 
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33. To serve aj a sburci ofsijjeas and reGammendations for changing 
social institutions. " , 

34. To convene or c'bnduct community forums on topical issues such as 
conservation of energy, crime preven^tlonj and community renewal. 

35. To cooperate with diverse oorrpiunlty organizations to improve ttil 
availabiTlty of educational services to area residents, 

36. To provide opportunities for individuals to update or upgrade 
present job skills.. 

37. To work with local government agencies ^ I'lidustrles, unions, and 
, other community groups on community problems. 

38. To'^F^rovlde retraining opportunities .for Individuals who wish to 
qualify for new careers or acquire new Job skills. 

39. to help students learn how to faring about changes 1n our soclaU . 
economics or political Institutions, 

40. To be engaged^ as an institution, in working for basic changes In 
our society. « , i , 

41. To evaluate continuously the effectiveness of basic skills 
Instruction. 

42a To maintain support services' for students with special needs, such 
as disadvantaged, or handicapped. 

43. To commit college resources to faculty and staff development activ 
ities. 

44. To provide career counseling services for students. 

45a To conduct a comprehensive student activities program consisting o 
socials cultural, and athletic activities. 

46. To provide opportunittes for professional development of faculty 
and staff through special seminars^ workshops, or training pro- 
grams. ^ 

47. To provide personal counseling services for students.' 

4R ^jn prn uj j Ha comprehensive advice for students about financial aid 
sources, ; . ■ 

49. To evaluate faculty in an appropriate and reasonable manner in 
order to promote effective teaching. ; 

50. To provide academic advising services for students. 

51. To operate a s'^tudent job-placement service. 



52. 
53, 

54, 
55. 

56. 

57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 

62. 
63. 
64, 
65, 
66. 
67. 
68. 



To Operate a student hialth service that includes health mainten- 
ance, .preventive medicine, and refei^ral services.- 

To provide flexible leave and sabbatical opportunities for faculty 
nd staff for purposes of professional-'development. 



To create a campus clirnate 1n which students spend much of their 
free time in intel-lectual and cultural activities. 

To build a climate 'on the caml>us in which continuous educational 
innovation is accepted as an institutional way of life. 

To maintain a- cTimate in which, faculty commitment to the .goals and- 
well-being of the Institution is as strong as commitment to profes- 
sional careers. 



To create a climate in'which students and faculty may easily cotqe 
together for InformaT discussions of ideas and mutual interests. 

To experiment with d1 fferent methods of evaluating and grading 
student performance. 

To maintain a cl'imate in whi excommunication throughout the organi- 
zatjonal structure is open and candid. 

To sponsor each year a rich program of cultural events, such as 
lectures, concerts, and art exhibits. 

To experiment with new approaches to individual Ized .instruction 
such as tutorials, flexible scheduling, and students planning 
their own programs^ ' _x 

To maintain a climate at the college in which differences of 
opinions can be aired openly and amicably", 

IPlrlali an Institution known in the community as an Intellec- 
twaTly exCT$in| and stimulating place. 

To crff^tl'^flilftedures by which currlcular and instructional Inno- 
vatloffi may' be readily in1t>ated, . 

To maintain a climate, of mutual 'trust and respect among students, . 
faculty, and administrators. 

To ensure that students Sre not prevented from hearin.g speakers 
presenting .controversiaT points of view. 

To set student tuition and fees at a level such that no ^ne will be 
denied attentiancl^because of financial .need. _ 

To involve those with appropriate expertise in making Important- 
campus decisions. 
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. . • ..J , , 

,69, To.erlsure the freidom of students^and faculty to choose their own 
life styleSp such as living arrffngements and personaV appearances. 

7ff, To offer progranis at off-campus locations and at times that' 
accommodate adults in the community. . 

71. To maintain or work to achieve a large ^degree of autonomy or Inde- 
pendence in relation to governmental or other educational agencies. 

72, To achieve general consensus , on the'campus regarding fundamental 
college goals , , * ^ 

73* To place no restrictions on off-campus political activlt^s by 
faculty or students* * . 

• 74* To recruit students who 1n the past have been^ denied^ have not 
valued, or have not been successfuT in formal education? 

75. To be organized for systematic short- and long-ra^nge planning for 
the whale institution. ^ ^ 

76« To protect the right of faculty members ^ to present unpopular or 
controversial ideas in the classroom^ 

I 

77. ' To maintain or move to a policy of essentially open admissions^ apd 
then to develop worthwhile educational experiences for all who are 
admitted* 

78* 'Tq engage in systematic evaluation of all college programs 

79, To consider benefits in relation to costs in deciding^ among alter- 
native college programs. - r ^ ' 

80. To include local cife+iens in planning college programs that will 
. affect the local community. 

BK To provide .regular evidence that the 1nst1 tution^yff actuaTly 
acbieving its stated goals. 

82* To Interpret systematical ly the nature* purpo/e, and work of ^the 
college to local citizens. 

B3a To monitor the efficiency with which college operations are con- 
ducted , 

84* To provide educational experiences relevant to the interests of 
blackSj Chicanoss Puerto Ricans, and Native Americans. 

' ^ ■ ■ . / , 1 ^ ^ 

85. To develop arrangements by which students, facul ty,. administrators, 
^ and trustees can be stgnificantly involved 1n college policy 
making. \ , 

861 To seek to maintain high standards of academic performance through- 
out the institution. . ^ 
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87. To be accountable to funding sources for the effectiveness of col- 
. lege programs. * . » * 

88. To excel ^in intercollegiate athletics. 

* 89. To provide educational experiences relevant to the interest's of^ 
women . , - - 

90.' To serve as a cultural center in the community. ■ 
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SIX STATEMENTS' IN CURRENT PLANNING PRACTICES ASSESSMENT 



The current statement of miesion and goals at this cotnmunity college 

■ is- • , ■. ^ _ , . r 

The relationship between 'pTanning and. budget preparatlQn at t 
community college is: 

The relationship b,etween planning and other syl terns for marfagi.ng" 
{e*g. t MISt decision rnakinaj MBO) at this community college is: 

The capability to support planning with institutional research at 
thi$ community college is: ; ^ : 

The capability to support planning with data'»based management infor- 
mation at this community college is*, * , ' ^ 

The capability to evaluate Institutional performance at this'com- 
munity collage is: ' . ^ ' * 

■ / ■ • ^ 



McManis' Associates, Inc. 

Washington, D.C. and San Jose, California 



15- - 



July J, 1980 



Ms. Nanoy Stetson - ^ ^ * . . ^ 

InformatiDn and Development Officer , ^* ^ , 

Wena tehee- Valley College ^ . - 

1300 Fifth Street . ^ - - - . 

Wena tehee, Washington 98801 . " ■ . : * 

De^' Nancy: ' Jt ' ^ 

For pur poses of conf1 denti 11 i ty_, L I unde rs tand that youJhave_cO,d[ed. 



the foDr institutions that are participating fh your thesis study as 
sub-groups one,'thlree, four and five. " ' * 

Trom my professional point of yiew^. ajl four institutions are in- 
volved in varying degrees in either designing, developing, o'mplementing, 
or refining comprehensive planning systemsV It is my opinion-that sub- 
groups one and five are less involved i^n systematic planning than sub- 
grdups ^hree and four. , 

: I would suggest that, rather than try to rank^the four Institutions 
from least tO; most 1n wived in systematic planning, you examine the data 
results in groups of ta^o eagh* one, group being more systematic ih plan- 
ning and the oth^ group Benrig less systematic* ' 



know* 



If r> can be of any further help* to you fn your study, pi easte let me(^ 



Sincerely, 



Charles J^ Klnnison 
Principal Associate 



.CJK:lc 



^-*f3: '"1- ^ * ' 
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TWENTY GOAL AREAS IN COMMUNITY COLLEGE GOALS INVENTORY 



Th§ numbeF-s "1 n ^parentheses^arr the^ numbers^ of the^^four" ggar^s^tatements 
that mke up each area. -Goal statements 12^ 71, 80s 82,, 84, SB, 86^ 88, 
89s and 90 frpm Appendix A are^ not Incorporate^ in the twenty goal 



areas. 



"Outcome Goals 



1 . General Educatlon r the acquisition of general and specialized know- 
ledge^ preparation of istudents for further academic work, and the 
acquisltibn of skills and knowledge to live effectively In ^society 
(1, 4, 6, 9). ^ 

^. Intel lectuAl'' Orientation : an att1 tude about learninq and intellec- 
J tual works famil iarity with researcni and problem sol ving methods , - 
' th'e abi 1 ity to synthesize knowledge from many sources ^ tfie capacity 
^forvs e 1 f-^-i r^cT:^ 1 ea rn 1 TigT^aFd lirr~opennasS^to new i^eas and ways of 
thinking (2, 5, 7, 10). ^ ^ ^ 

'3. Lifelong Learning : providlngmon-^credit courses to community resl-. 
' dents who can p.ursue a variety of Interests j instilMng in ^^studepts 
a commitment to lifelong learning, providing learning opportunities 
to adul ts of al 1 ages, ajuT^awarding educational credit for knowledge 
^ 6nd skills acquired in non-school sett1 ngs (3, 8, 11, 3 3), 

4*t /cultural /Aesthetic Awareness * a heightened appreciation of a varl-^ 
ety Ctf art formi, encouraging study in the humanities and art beyond 
requirements, -^^xpos ure to non-^v^estenn art. and. literatlire, and ^ * 
encouragement of student participation 1 n -artistic activities (14* 
17, 20, 23). , ' ' . 

V ' i> ■ .- • - ' . ■ ^ '- . . - . ' - ■ ■ ^ .■ ■ . . ■ 

Pe r so na 1 Qe ve 1 o pmen t : identification by students of personal goals 
n/d deveToping means for achieving them, ^enhancement of feel ings of 
>.self-wortht"sel f-conf1dence, and self-direction, and encduragement 
of open and honest. felat1o»fthips (T5s 18s 21v 24). 

6^ . Humani sm/AT truism : a respect for diverse cultures, a commitment to = 
r , working for peace in tjle wo>ld, an understanding of the important 

moraT Issues of the time, and concern about the general welfare of 

the communl-^ (16^ 19, 22, .25)„ , 

7,. Voca ti ona l/Techni ca 1 Prepa ra ti on : offering specific occupational . 

; curriculums (^uch as accounting .or-v.ai r-conditioning apd refriger- 
ation) j 'programs geared .to emergn"ng career fields, opportunities for 

. up-grading/up-dating preient jobls'kills, and retraining for new 
careers or newc^b skills (26, sd, 36, 38). . 
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8. . Developmental/Remedial Preparation ; recognizing, assessing, and 

counseling students with basic sknis needs, providing develop- .. 
■mental programs^^that recognize different learning styles and rates, 
assuring Jhat students in developmental programs achieve appro- 
priate lafels of competence, and eval uatirig" Basi6 skills programs 
J27, 31.;^. -41)^^ ; _ ^ ...^^^ . 

9. Coimunity Services: the college's relationship with the community: 
. -encouraging use of coll ege resources (meet inn rooms^ computer 

% fajpili ties, faculty skills), conducting community forums on topical 
.^^--t^'issy^^^ prortiotihg cooperation among diverse coimunity organizations 
to improve availability of services, and workiVg w'ith local govern-' 
ment agencies, -industry^ unions^, and other groups on community 
problems (28, 34, 35, 37). 

Soc i al C r1 1 1 c 1 sm i ' pro v i d1 n g critical eva?uation^ of current values 
: and prat:t1c8S , servl ng as a^ source of ideas to change, social insti- 
tutl^ how to' bring about change in our 

institutions^ and being engajedv as an institution, in working for 
needed changes in our society^ (29, 33, 39, 40)/ ^ ^ " 



Process. Goals 
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12. 



13. 



Counsel Ing and Advising : providing career counseling services for 
S'tudents, providing personal counseling services for students ^ pro- 
viding academic advising services for' students, and providing a . 
student Job placement service (44, 47p 50, SI). ' \ 



Student Services : developing support for students with specie, 
needs (handicapped, disadvantaged, ipternational), providing a 



Tprehenslve student activities prograin— ^social , athletics cultupaU 

providing a comprehensive student flTiancial aid program^ and mCking 

available health senvlces that offer health maintenance, preventive 

medicine arid r^erral ^ervijQes C42^ . \ - ^ ^ 

FacuTty/Staff^evelopment : a comm'itment Q£^colieqe resourges to 
faculty and staff dewlopment aciM v1 11 es desT^^ed to^ifflpro ve i n- 
structional. programr^ providi ng opportunities for professionai 
: devejopment of faculty and ^taff through a ttendance^at workshops, 
^tc-i maintaining a consistent pnd equljtabl e methcud of faculty ■ : 
evaluation, and providing flexible leave and sabbatical oppor- 
tunities for faculty and staff (43, 46^ 49, 53).; ^ . 

Intellectual Environment : - a rich progranr of cultural events^ a . . ■ 
col Tege. climate that encourages student free-time Involvement in ^ 
intellectual and cultural ffctivities^anenvironment in which _ 
students and f#c^ulty can easily Interact, informally,; and a 



that has .a reputation in the commuhity as an IntellectuaTly 
exc1ting,place''(54, 57,/60., 63).. 
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Innovation : a cltniate in which continuous educational innovation 
IS am accepted way of life,, established procedures for readily 
initiating curHcular o,r inSt-ructional innovations, and, more 
specifically. expeHm^ntatton with new approaches to individualized 
^.instruction and to evaluating and grading student performance (55. 

fostering a. climate in which there is faculty ; 
and staff commitinent to the goals of the college, open and candid ■ 
communication, open and amicable airing of dif ferencesr and mutual" 

- io^^L.7s^^^^^^ faculty, students, and administrators (56. 

bdy bb j 69 j . . ' . 

Fr|edom: protecting the right of faculty to .present controversial 
Ideas in the classroom, not preventing students from hearing con- 
troversial points of view, placing no restrictions on off=campus 
^.Vh l^M t irH^^ faculty -or s-tudents, and ensuring faculty 
and students the freedom to choose the in own life-styles (6.6, 69,' 

Qy fb) * ...... 

Accessibility: maintaining costs to students at a\level that will , 

jot deny any c^mmun i ty resi dent a tten da nee beca us e^o f-f i na nc 1 a 1 

needs, offering programs where and when they are convenient for ' 
adults in the community, recruiting stadents who have been denied 
have norvalued, or have not been succeslful in formal VdUcatibn, 
and^ with a pol icy of open admissions, developirig worthwhile • 
educational experiences for all those admitted (67, 70 74'' 77) * 



Effective Management : invol ving thtpe with appropriate expertise 
in making decisions, achieving genekl consensi^ regarding fMnda- 
mental college goals, being organizid . for systematic short- and 
long-range planning, and engaging in systematic evaluation of all ^ 
college programs (68, 72, ■ 75,. 78). ' ^ . ; /' 

ftecountability:' use of cost criteria in decidihg among alternative 
■programs,_concern. for the efficiency of college operations, : 
accountability to funding sources for program effectiveness and 
regular provision of ; evidence tha't the college is meetinij-i*es ' 
stated goals (79. 81, 83. 87). . ' ■ . 
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